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LIVEWEIGHT TRACTION 


gives farming a real boost 
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Horsepower in modern tractor engines has 
outrun conventional methods of obtaining 
traction. Now Allis-Chalmers has developed a 
system of using hydraulic power to apply 
pressure on the tractor drive wheels. 


The hydraulic TRACTION BOOSTER in 
the Allis-Chalmers CA and WD Tractors 
changes deadweight to liveweight. Weight of 
both tractor and implement is automatically 
a shifted to bear down on the drive wheels 
(ug when the soil is stubborn and tillage is tough. 


The automatic TRACTION BOOSTER re- 
duces fuel-wasting wheel slippage and tire 
wear. It enables the CA and WD to do draw- 
bar jobs that normally would require a heav- 
ier tractor. 


Liveweight traction means lower costs, bet- 
ter farming and higher yields. It opens the 
way to more efficient use of farm tractor power. 


Engine power spaces rear wheels instantly for any 
width rows or furrows. Power spacing and A-C Quick- 
Hitch implements shorten get-ready time to minutes. 


TWO-CLUTCH control gives “extra-engine” conven- 
ience for all power take-off work. Auxiliary hand- 
clutch stops forward motion while power line remains 
live. 
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American 
Vocational 
Association, Inc. 


The American Vocational Association ad- 
vances American education by develop- 
ing economic competence of youths and 
adults. The Association promotes the 
professional interests of persons engaged 
in vocational and industrial arts educa- 
tion. It encourages full time and part 
time programs in these fields: agricul- 
ture, business, distributive, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, industrial edu- 
cation, rehabilitation, and guidance. 


OFFICERS 


President—Harry C. Schmid 
State Department of Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Executive Secretary—M. D. Mobley 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Treasurer—Charles W. Sylvester 
2811 Mt. Holly St., 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 


Past President. C. Fetterolf 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


VICE PRESIDENTS: 


Agriculture—Mark Nichols 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Business—William Blackler 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento 14, California 


Distributive—Donovan R. Armstrong 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana 


Home Economics—Martha Creighton 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


Industrial—J. C. Woodin 
Board of Education 
Wichita, Kansas 


Industrial Arts—Roy G. Fales 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


Our Nation’s Capitol where, in 1952, 
some of the most momentous problems 
that have ever faced our country will 
be under consideration by the National 
Congress. We hope the 82nd Congress 
will recognize the importance of voca- 
tional education to the nation’s produc- 











tive capacity. (World Wide Photo) 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


and away 


— 


NATIONAL WELFARE -- 


item ji 


Dr. EArt J. McGRaTH 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 


'\ 


O ONE WHO RE-EXAMINES the structure of 
education in this country in the light of 
the international situation can fail to recognize 
the overriding importance of vocational educa- 
tion. Our long-term mobilization-for-defense 
program envisages an economy capable of sup- 
porting a substantial armed force without sac- 
rificing our normal living standards. American 
industrial strength rests now and will rest in 
the future largely on the skill of its workers 
and their ability to maintain a high level of 
productive capacity. As this capacity increases, 
and the processes of production and business 
become more complex, a larger and larger 
number of jobs must be filled with workers 
possessing special skills. 

All this underscores the urgent necessity of 
strengthening the present system of vocational 
education in our public schools. In the train- 
ing of defense workers during World War II, 
vocational schools demonstrated how magnificently they were able to meet 
the demands of a great national crisis. In the present crisis, with inade- 
quate funds at their disposal, they are doing a yeoman’s job. And, cer- 
tainly, one could ask for no more solid foundation to build on than the 
accumulated knowledge and experience of our state boards for vocational 
education. 


But the case for a more comprehensive and complete development of 
vocational education does not rest simply on the requirements of military 
and industrial strength, important as these requirements are. As educa- 
tors we are concerned with the needs of young people themselves, one of 
the most important of which is the development of their occupational 
competencies. These skills of the working men and women of this coun- 
try are the essential bases of our enormous per capita productivity. They 
are responsible largely for the improved standards of living being attained 
by our people. The further development of these skills must not be left 
to chance. 

The responsibility of public education is not limited, however, to pro- 
viding youth with the training necessary for gaining and holding employ- 
ment at productive work. Its task is to provide a well-rounded education 
so that all workers of the country have not only occupational competency 
but also training for their civic and social responsibilities. 

I have always been impatient with those who tend to think of vocational 
education as something separate and distinct from the educational process 
as a whole. Vocational education is not business, industry or agriculture. 
It is education, and therefore it is the responsibility of educators. Obvi- 
ously our vocational schools cannot do without the cooperation of man- 
agement and labor, the farmer, the homemaker or the businessman. But 
the real responsibility must rest on the shoulders of those trained profes- 
sionally in the field of education working cooperatively with others in the 
development of a complete educational program. If the educators do not 
have primary responsibility we might as well revert to the apprentice sys- 
tem which was solely concerned with teaching a young man the essentials 


(Continued on page 34) 
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_ is the Convention Issue of the AMERICAN Voca- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. It is devoted primarily to a report 
of the highlights of the 1951 Convention—including 
resolutions adopted, various reports and some of the 
speeches presented. From stories in this issue you will 
note that a number of all-time convention records were 
established. 





From communications received from all parts of the 
nation, the 45th Annual Meeting of the vocational 
forces of the nation has been acclaimed as one of the 
outstanding conventions thus far held. We have re- 
ceived scores of letters from every part of the nation 
acclaiming the success of the meeting. In addition, 
a number of helpful letters have been received, sug- 
gesting ways and means of improving future conven- 
tions. We are grateful for all these letters, which will 
be of help to those responsible for planning future 
programs. 


It is most difficult to plan general programs that are 
in keeping with the interests of our total membership 
because of the great diversity of activity in our mem- 
bership. What pleases one group does not always 
please other groups. 


Due to the numerous requests from all parts of the 
nation for copies of Senator Chavez’s speech we are 
printing it in part in this issue of the JouRNAL. The 
Senator’s speech points out the extent of the present 
federally aided vocational program and the need for 
further development. 


Whatever success was attained at the Minneapolis 
AVA Convention was due to the untiring efforts and 
the cooperative work of all who had a part in its plan- 
ning and operation. Special commendation should go 
to Harold Ostrem, Assistant State Director of Voca- 
tional Education in Minnesota, and General Chair- 
man of the AVA Convention. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Chairmen of Divisional and Special 
Programs worked most dilligently and cooperatively in 
planning and carrying through the total AVA program. 


We will welcome suggestions as to ways and means 
for improving programs at future conventions. Let us 
know what was good and what was poor. Any sug- 
gestions received will be passed on to those responsible 
for planning the various general, divisional and special 
programs. We realize that it will never be possible 
to plan programs that will be completely satisfactory 
to every single member, but we should never cease 
to try. 
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HEADQUARTERS-: 


Dues Raised 


The House of Delegates at the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion voted almost unanimously to increase affiliated 
membership dues from two to three dollars and direct 
memberships from three to four dollars. This increase 
in dues is to become effective for the AVA fiscal year 
beginning December 1, 1952. It will not effect the 
dues for the AVA fiscal year which began on Decem- 
ber 1, 1951. 


This increase in dues, unless prices continue to rise, 
will certainly help to keep the AVA in the “black.” 
It will not provide sufficient revenue to make possible 
additional services, which are desperately needed. It 
is most important that every effort be made to increase 
the number of members. In some states a very high 
percentage of those who are engaged in vocational and 
practical arts education are members, but unfor- 
tunately this is not true in every state. Won't you 
encourage every vocational and practical arts teacher 
ind official to become an AVA member? 


Congress Reconvenes 


The Second Session of the 82nd Congress will 
underway when this issue of the JOURNAL reaches you. 
It may prove a momentous session of Congress. It 
will be confronted with a proposed budget that may 
total $85 to $90 billion dollars. Every effort will be 
made by Congress to scale down each item in the 
budget in order that every federal dollar possible may 
be diverted to defense projects located throughout 
the world. 


A very vigorous effort has been made to get the 
Bureau of the Budget to recommend the full appro- 
priation for Vocational Education ($29,300,000) 
authorized under the provisions of the George-Barden 
Act. There is no doubt as to the need for this amount 
in light of the employment demands and _ training 
needs in every field of activity. Should the Bureau of 
the Budget recommend the full appropriation, we 
must be ready to justify this amount to the National 
Congress. Unless we are able to justify whatever 
amount is recommended by the Bureau of the Budget 
we will not be able to secure the passage of an appro- 
priation bill containing the amount recommended. 
Every vocational teacher and leader should do his part 
in helping to acquaint our nation’s law-makers with 
our needs in order that all communities may be served 
with adequate programs of vocational education. 


M. D. Mos.ey, Executive Secretary 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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This article was prepared by 
William J. Micheels, Professor of 
Industrial Education, 

University of Minnesota 


.. “I think that in the next 
10 years you will see education 
perform man-made miracles.” 
—From the address of TCA ad- 
ministrator Henry G. Bennett 
(left) to AVA 1951 Convention 
delegates in Minneapolis. Dr. 
Bennett's tragic death on De- 
cember 24 shocked the nation 
(see page 15). Here he is shown 
with AVA‘s 1951 President H. C. 
Fetterolf, who directed this 
year’s sessions. 


1951 AVA 


HE 45TH ANNUAL AVA Convention is now history— 
7 and it made history. Thirty five hundred voca- 
tional educators came to Minneapolis from around the 
world to take part in our largest and best meeting. 

One of our distant members, Pantaleon Regala, 
Superintendent of the Phillipine School of Arts and 
Trades, Manila, summarivea the feelings of all in 
attendance with these words: 

“What impressed me most was the total atmosphere 
of oneness among the members and officers. It was 
an inspiration to me to see democracy in action in a 
real American setting. I say and I salute with Mabuhay 
(long live) the AVA!” 

Throughout the week there was vivid evidence and 
definite reassurance that vocational and practical arts 
education is alive, dynamic, and on the move. More 
than 300 speakers in some 160 different meetings gave 





International Harvester’s Sales Manager Allen Peterson and 
AVA Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley examine the 1951 
AVA Convention Program Booklet—largest in its history. 
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ONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


proof to this fact as they discussed all phases of our 
program. ‘These participants were, in essence, carry- 
ing out the dictum of Governor C. Elmer Anderson 
of Minnesota when he said, in his welcoming address; 

“A sound vocational program is a must in every 
community ... you must make and keep it sound and 
we must give you the support that is needed.” 

Convention highlights were many and varied. Top 
officials of the U. S. Office of Education, including 
Commissioner Earl J. McGrath, Assistant’ Commis- 
sioner Raymond W. Gregory and a host of others, were 
present to discuss current national problems with state 
officials. ‘Teachers and supervisors from every’ state 
in the union conferred, debated, developed, and just 
plain visited. 

Our neighbors and members from Canada were in 
sufficient numbers to have a program of their own. 
Foreign visitors included persons from Australia, the 
Phillipine Islands, Germany, Japan, Greece and 
Thailand. Several members were here from Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. 

An important part of the convention was the largest and 
most colorful commercial exhibit in history. There were 
121 exhibit booths. We are indebted to these friends and 
co-workers who showed us new books, new equipment, 
and in many other ways indicated their fine support of 
vocational and practical arts education. 


The educational exhibits were likewise entertaining 
and informative. Schools and students deserve com- 
mendation for the hundreds of hours they must have 
spent in preparation. A unique demonstration was 
one showing how blind persons can be taught to 
operate power machines. Blind workers were oper- 
ating the machines, but interested spectators could don 
a blindfold and experience the instruction first hand. 

One theme running throughout the meetings was 
the growing awareness of the expanding role which 
vocational educators are playing in our international 
relations. At one general session, Dr. Fernando 
Romero of the Pan American Union described the 
Inter-American Seminar on Vocational Education 
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Cc. £. Funk, Chairman of 
Meeting Arrangements for 
the Minneapolis Convention, 
and Mrs. Funk at AVA’s An- 
nual Dance. Right: For the 
24th consecutive time, AVA‘s 
Treasurer Dr. Charles W. 
Sylvester submits his annual 
report. Opposite: Charles W. 
Mcintosh of Kansas (right) 
inspects new books at the 
largest display of commer- 
cial exhibits in AVA history. 








Mrs. Harry C. Schmid, 
wife of AVA’s 1952 Pres- 
ident; U. S. Senator Den- 
nis Chavez; and Mrs. M. 
D. Mobley, wife of AVA’s 
Executive Secretary. Sen- 
ator Chavez’ address to 
convention delegates ap- 
pears in part in_ this 
Journal. (See pages 26-29) 
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Above, L.: U. S$. Commission of Educa- 
tion Dr. Earl J. McGrath and AVA‘s 
1952 President Harry C. Schmid. R.: 
E. P. O’Conner, International Harvester 
District Sales Manager, with Masschu- 
setts State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation Dr. M. Norcross Stratton. 
Opposite: Lynne C. Monroe, Chairman, 
Industrial Arts Department, Santa 
Barbara College, U. of California, re- 
ceives a prize from The Ship’s loot. 
Below: Minneapolis registration clerks 
were expert in handling AVA’s largest 
convention attendance: Official regis- 
tration figure was a record, 34,437. 
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which will be held in Washington very shortly, He 
said; 

“I deeply appreciate the assistance and cooperation 
which AVA members have provided in this mutual 
endeavor. Vocational education has a vital and signifi- 
cant rolé to play in the months and years ahead as we 
of the Americas work toward the solution of our com- 
mon. problems.” 

At another general session Dr. Henry G. Bennett, 
Administrator, Technical Cooperation Administration, 
discussed the tnpact of the Point 4 Program which he 
directs. In his words; “The Point 4 Program is educa- 
tion, from first to last. Vocational educators are in 
the vanguard as we share our technical know-how with 
our brothers in all parts of the world. 

“] think that in the next ten years you will see edu- 
cation perform man-made miracles. You may well see 
food production doubled in most of the underdevel- 
oped nations. You are likely to see illiteracy cut in 
half. And you should see, if | am not mistaken, a great 
upsurge of energy and a flowering of the native genius 
among people long unaccustomed to opportunity.’ 

Training for defense production was the theme of 
numerous meetings. In leading one discussion, W. F. 
Patterson, Director of the Apprentice Training Service, 
pointed out that from three to four million additional 
workers will have to be trained to meet the needs of 
defense production. With employment already at its 
highest peak in history this poses a problem of great 
magnitude for vocational educators everywhere. 


¥ % 


Guest of honor at a tea for home ec ics teach 








Complementing these many activities related to n.- 
tional and international problems were the stimulatii.g 
thoughts expressed by Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall in her 
general session address, Keeping Peace At Home. A 
condensation of her address appears in this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

As usual there was entertainment of all kinds—sonie 
carefully planned, some originating on the spur of the 
moment, and in the oddest places. More than a 
thousand members were at the annual banquet to hear 
Senator Chavez of New Mexico. Another highlight of 
the banquet was the presentation of 24 life mem- 
berships. 

The business carried on at the House of Delegates 
is described on other pages in this issue, but we can 
report an overflow crowd on hand at the election of ow 
new President, Harry C. Schmid, Minnesota State 
Director of Vocational Education. 

The final order of business was, as usual, turned ovei 
to our friends, The Ship’s Crew. ‘Deck Officer Harry 
Sears had assembled more than 200 prizes, along with 
excellent entertainment which kept the auditorium 
filled until the last name was drawn. 

Those, in brief, are some highlights of our 195] 
convention, which might be summed up in the parting 
words of Senator Chavez: “I wish you Godspeed in 
carrying on this vast program that is designed to 
enable every citizen to become engaged in useful, pro- 
ductive employment.” To which we repeat the thought 
of our Phillipine member, “MABUHAY the A.V.A.!” 
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s was Dr. Evelyn Duvall (I.) general sessions speaker. Shown with her are 


Aura I. Keever, Minnesota State Supervisor of Home Economics; Dorothy Dyer, Chairman, Family Life Program, University of 


Minnesota; and Agnes Larson, Principal, St. Paul Girls’ Vocational School. 


Dr. Duvall’s speech will appear in the next issue. 
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Digest of 


Convention 
Facts 


The Honorable C. Elmer Anderson 
(center), Governor of the State of 
Minnesota, cordially welcomed AVA 
and paid tribute to vocational edu- 
cators for their excellent work. L.: 
H. C. Fetterolf, AVA ‘51 President; R.: 
Judson Siewert, member of the Min- 
nesota State Board for Voc’l Ed'‘n. 


The Minneapolis registration total of 34,437 well 
exceeded AVA’s previous record of 2,700 at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (1948). The highest total of commercial 
and educational exhibits as well as the greatest number 
of program participants easily established 1951 as 
AVA’s biggest convention year. Plan now to go to 
Boston in 1952! 


* * * 


New officers of the National Council of Local Ad- 
ministrators of Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts were elected as follows: Franklin J. Keller, Prin- 
cipal of the New York City Metropolitan Vocational 
School, President; Albert E. Jochen, Director of the 
Middlesex County, New Jersey, Vocational Schools, 
Vice President; Edward H. Lang, Principal of the 
Smith Technical High School, Syracuse, New York, 
Vice President; Warren K. Begeman, Director of Tech- 
nical and Adult Education, St. Louis, Missouri, Treas- 
urer; and George Morgenroth, Assistant Director of 
the Essex County, New Jersey, Vocational Schools, 





are 
, of 
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Secretary. 

A. B. Jordan, Assistant Principal of the Hadley Tech- 
nical School in St. Louis, Missouri, and L. E. Wass, 
Director of Industrial and Adult Education in Daven- 
port, Iowa, were elected to the Executive Board for 
two-year terms. 

; Russell Britton, Director of Vocational Education 
in Denver, Colorado, and NCLA 1951 President, di- 
rected the Minneapolis sessions. 


* * * 


The National Association of State Supervisors of 
Trade and Industrial Education named Samuel L. 
Fick, California State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, President for '52. H. J. Van Westri- 
enen, Michigan State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


* * * 
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George Mowrer, Missouri State Director of Guidance 
Services, is President of the National Association of 









Guidance Supervisors. Eleanor M. Zeis is Vice Presi- 
dent, Ella Stevens Barrett is Secretary, and John Kubiak 
is Treasurer. 


* * * 


The High School Vocational Homemaking Teach- 
ers met on November 27 with 125 persons from 16 
states in attendance. Membership for 1952 totals 187. 
The following are new officers: Rachael Boyd, Perry- 
ville, Maryland, Secretary-Treasurer; Chola Walton, 
Argo, Illinois, Representative on the Advisory Council, 
and Cecile McInnes, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Alter- 
nate. It was decided that the Chairman will be named 
by the New York State Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers Association. 

* * * 


New officers of the National Vocational Agricul- 
tural Teachers’ Association are: A. C. Hale, Camden, 
Arkansas, President; Elmo Johnson, Bemidji, Minne- 
sota, Vice President (with Donald Mullen of Jefferson, 
Wisconsin, as Alternate); and S. F. Peterson, Ayden, 
North Carolina, Vice President, Region 5 (with P. C. 
McBride, Enterprise, Mississippi, as Alternate). Other 
officers remain unchanged with the exception of Jess 
S. Smith, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, who _ replaces 
Parker A. Woodul of Portales, New Mexico, as Past 
President. 


® * * 


The National Association of State Supervisors of 
Distributive Education elected Nebraska State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education Cecil Stanley President 
for *52. ; 


* * * 


The newly organized National Association of State 
Supervisors of Business Education appointed Arthur 
Walker, Virginia State Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, Chairman. 


* * * 





Harry Halstead, Washington, will serve this year as 
President of the National Association of State Direc- 
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tors of Vocational Education, to succeed Harry C. 
Schmid. Other new officers are: J. Marion Adams, 
Arkansas, Vice President, and J. Warren Smith, North 
Carolina, Secretary-Treasurer. New Executive Com- 
mittee Members are Earl R. Cope, Iowa; Wesley I’. 
Smith, California; and G. E. Freeman, Tennessee. 


* * * 


Edna P. Amidon, U. S. Chief of Home Economics 
Education, stressed the need for “first things first” at 
a meeting of home economics teachers during AVA 
week. Because 214 million adults are enrolled in high 
school and homemaking programs, she pointed out 
that teachers in this field have a special opportunity 
and responsibility. 

* * * 


Certificates for 25 years of service in vocational edu- 
cation were awarded to 28 Minnesotans by the Min- 
nesota Vocational Association (see page 33) . 


* * * 


Raymond W. Miller, Consultant to the International 
Food and Agriculture Organization, told ag education 
specialists that American machinery is not necessarily 
the answer to food production problems in Asiatic 
countries. What Asia can use, he added, is technical 
knowledge that will help countries use what they have 
most effectively. 


The re-election of Dr. Charles W. Sylvester as AVA’s 
Treasurer for the 25th consecutive year constituted fine 
recognition of the superior service of Baltimore, Mary- 
land’s Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of 
Vocational Education, 


Gordon O.: Johnson, Indianapolis, Indiana, indus- 
trial arts instructor, expertly demonstrated design mak- 
ing in plastics at the Curtis Hotel. 


Minnesota’s Governor, the Honorable C. Elmer An- 
derson, in welcoming AVA, said: 


“Vocational Education is no longer on trial. It has 
already proved its worth. But it cannot stand still. It 
must go forward and you, who are teachers, must give 
it that impetus.” 


Four states had State Board of Education members in 
attendance. Four came from Rhode Island, two from 
Wisconsin, three from Minnesota, and one from 


Arkansas. 
* * * 


Frank Urgell, Puerto Rico’s Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education, explained that vocational educa- 
tion is of particular importance in his country. Mr. 
Urgell, who has attended AVA Conventions since 1938, 
was accompanied by Raymond Arroyo-Torres, Direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Vocational High School in 
Rio Piadras. 


Top: General Convention Chairman Harold Ostrem, center, 
literally did not have time to turn around. Here he checks 
briefly with (I.) G. L. Pehrson, President of the Minnesota Prin- 
cipals’ Association, and C. E. Funk, Meetings Arrangements 
Chairman. Center: Robert A. Tinkham, U. of Minnesota instrut- 
tor, presents a chalk talk for industrial arts personnel. Opposite: 
Fred Ulrich, Hotel and Restaurant Management Instructor, 5t- 
Paul Vocational School, checks food with former student Fred 
Silverberg at the Annual Banquet at the Hotel Radisson. 
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Z. J. Martinovich, Editor of MVA Viewpoints provides for your interest his— 


Convention Impressions 


INNESOTA, the land of sky blue waters and the 

famed home of Hiawatha and Minnehaha, lived 
up to its reputation as the perfect host state during 
AVA’s 45th Annual Convention. 


A record-shattering number of delegates came away 
singing the praises of the nationally known Gopher 
state. From every state in the union; from Puerto 
Rico, Bangkok, Thailand, Germany; from Canada and 
its provinces; and from many other distant areas came 
men and women educators to see and learn about the 
land of 11,007 beautiful lakes. They went away awed 
with the tremendous enthusiasm and warmth which 
greeted them during their week of mutual learning 
and understanding. 


Even the weather man went all out on this momen- 
tous occasion and Minnesota’s famed winter wonder- 
land never looked more resplendent. Downtown Min- 
neapolis glittered and glistened with millions of bril- 
liantly colored lights, bells and trimmings which por- 
trayed the spirit of Saint Nick in the department stores 
and midway for delegates as they stole a precious mo- 
ment from their serious work at the convention to 
take a quick peek at what Santa might have in store 
for them. 


U. S. Senator Dennis Chavez of New Mexico, who was 
the principal speaker at the big AVA banquet, wouldn't 


take Minneapolitans at their word when he asked where ' 


the world's greatest flour mills were situated. He had to 
be shown—and at 6 a.m., too. Seems he wanted to take 
a peek at Minnehaha, that famed Minnesota character, 
too, but she wasn't around. 


Brilliant, indeed, is the mind that can hear a name, 
see a face, and then repeat the name to the correct 
person a day or two later. Such was the position of 
M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary, who met hun- 
dreds of delegates and prominent educators from 
throughout the nation, and did an excellent job of re- 
membering faces throughout the week. And most of 


us have one terrible time remembering one license 
number! 


Harry Sears, of the American Technical Society, who 
has attended more AVA conventions than he probably 
cares to remember, admitted there was only one thing 
wrong with the enormous crowds that visited the commer- 
cial exhibits daily. And that was that when closing time 
came around they just wouldn't go home. They were 
that interested. Just another way of saying that Exhibits 
Chairman Bob Fausch did a super-duper job of running 
his end of the big show. 


JANUARY, 1952 


Mr. Stork just has no feelings. Even when a history- 
making AVA convention was in progress this bird car- 
ried along in his usual casual manner. Right in the 
midst of a very important meeting, Ed O’Connell of 
the St. Cloud, Minn., schools was called home to greet 
his new 814-pound son. And when Ed returned to the 
convention he found a record-breaking number of dele- 
gates—3,500—waiting for cigars. That stork just isn’t 
a diplomat. 


When general convention chairmen are wanted for AVA 
conclaves in other states, Harold Ostrem will have more 
offers than he could possibly fulfill. This man headed the 
greatest convention in the history of the AVA and he did 
it all in stride. Always available, always ready and 
willing, and forever answering questions and soothing 
troubled minds—that's good old Harold. They just don't 
come any better. 


A shudder a moment is what greeted interested spec- 
tators who came to the Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany booth in the Auditorium. Reason was a blind 
man who operated a table model saw with the precision 
and expertness of a man with 20-20 vision. But every 
time the man took measurements, lined up his stock, 
and then took a swipe at the saw everyone held his 
breath and shuddered.. What they didn’t realize was 
that the blind man was more cautious than 98 per cent 
of those with sight because he knew every moment 
exactly what he was doing. All of us can’t say that. 


Genial Harry C. Schmid, new AVA prexy, is one man 
who has no respect for distance. The young educator is 
a born flier and navigator and thinks nothing of hopping 
into his state plane and taking off for a meeting in some 
distant part of the state. With the nation as his new field, 
friends are wondering where they are going to address his 
mail. Harry's vim, vigor, and vitality are going to be a 
good boost for the AVA, we think. But, brother, who's 
going to keep up with him? 

Highlight of the convention social program was the 
huge banquet held at the ballroom of the Radisson 
Hotel. Some 1100 men and women partook of the 
sumptuous chicken dinner and then danced to the 
stirring music of Wes Barlow’s seven-piece dance band. 
It was a gay and momentous hour and educators in 
their later years apparently made a deep impression. 
Said one young lady: “Give me an elderly man to 
dance with every time—they’ve got rhythm.” 


Molly Beckham, secretary to the Executive Secretary, 
got her first look at Minnesota. And her impression was 
a good one. "It's wonderful, it's beautiful, it's like a 
picture," said the attractive brunette. 
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Clyde A. Bowman, Dean of Industrial Education, The Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, receives The Ship‘s Citation 
from Charles A. Roper, Chairman of The Ship’s Award Com- 
mittee and Special Sales Representative, McKnight & McKnight. 


HE Suip’s CiraTion for 1951 was presented to Clyde 

A. Bowman, Dean of the Industrial Division, The 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, by Charles A. 
Roper, Chairman of The Ship’s Citation Committee 
and Sales Representative, McKnight and McKnight 
Publishing Company. 


Annually awarded by The Ship for outstanding serv- 
ice in vocational and industrial arts education, The 
Citation is famed as a coveted tribute. Mr. Bowman’s 
long record of distinguished achievements is justly 
acknowledged in the scroll which is reproduced on this 
page. 

Captained by Clyde C. Clack of the Binney & Smith 
Company, The Ship’s current officers are as follows: 
Todd Jones, School Shop Magazine, Ist Mate; John 
Guthrie, Weber-Costello, 2nd Mate; Bob Stucker, Brod- 
head-Garrett, Log Officer; Bill Jennison, School Arts, 
Purser; Harry Masters, L. S. Starrett Company, Radio 
Officer; and Dave McCurrah, Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Company, Steward. 


Harry Sears, Educational Director of the L. S. Star- 
rett Company, served again as the genial Deck Officer. 


Past recipients of The Ship’s Citation are as follows: 
Charles A. Bennett, 1939; Edwin A. Lee, 1940; Robert 
O. Small, 1941; Charles W. Sylvester, 1942; L. H. Den- 
nis, 1943; Homer J. Smith, 1944; J. C. Wright, 1945; 
John A. McCarthy, 1946; Earl L. Bedell, 1947; Howard 
A. Campion, 1947; Charles A. Miller, 1948; Thomas 
Diamond, 1949; and Violett O’Reilly, 1950. 


The 1952 AVA Convention in Boston, Massachusetts, 
will present once more The Ship’s fine program of 
treasures and fun for AVA Convention delegates. 


For The Ship’s course of good will throughout 1952 


until it anchors again with AVA in Boston — Bon 
Voyage! 
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THE SHIP PATS TRISVUTE FO 


Clgde 4. Somman 


Clyde A. Bowman, Distinguished Son of Wisconsin: 

In recognition of your loyal Military Service and your Inspiring Lead- 
ership in Education, we of THE SHIP salute you. Your untiring efforts 
for Greater Educational Opportunities for all.. for the Advancement of 
Teacher Training... your Willingness and Effectiveness in Serving and 
Leading your Community, your State, and your Nation in Civic and Edu- 
cational Enterprise... These, and your rich contributions as Lecturer, 
Teacher, Soldier, Writer, and Consultant will serve as an inspiration to those 
who follow. 


Mr. Clyde A. Bowman, Dean, Division of Industrial Education, The 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, we of THE SHIP are pleased and 
honored by this opportunity to pay tribute to you for your contribution to 
the advancement of The American Way of Life. 


Given under our hand and seal this Thirtieth Day of November, One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Fifty-One, A.D., at the Forty-Fifth Annual Convention of the Amer 
Vocational Association in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Charles W. Sylvester 
AVA Treasurer 





M. D. Mobley, AVA 
Executive Secretary 





H. C. Fetterolf, AVA 
Past President 
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Harry C. Schmid 





Donovan Armstrong 
AVA V.P., Dis. Ed. 


Mark Nichols 


AVA Officers, 1952 





William Blackler 





Harry C. Schmid, Minnesota State Director of Vocational Education, 
was elected President of the American Vocational Association for the 
customary one-year term at the House of Delegates meeting held in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, on November 30, 1951. 

Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, of Baltimore, Maryland’s Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in Charge of Vocational Education, was re-elected for 
the 25th time for a one-year term as Treasurer of AVA. 

Mark Nichols, Utah State Director of Vocational Education, was elected 
to serve for a three-year term as Vice President for Agricultural Education. 

William E. Blackler, Chief of California’s State Bureau of Business 
Education, will serve for a one-year term as AVA Vice President for Busi- 


ness Education. 


In accepting his new office, Mr. Schmid 
said: 

“This is indeed a great honor. With 
The Ship’s program waiting this is no time 
for a speech. Our state has been honored 
to have you as our guests. It will give 
impetus and inspiration to the people of 
Minnesota to do better in this all-important 
field of education. 

“I cannot help but use this time to thank 
the many persons who worked so hard to 
make the 1951 AVA Convention a success. 
I wish to make special mention of the 
Minneapolis Vocational School, Principaled 
by R. V. Nord, and its able staff for the 
multiple activities that they were respon- 
sible for—including the beautiful decorations 


Martha Creighton, 
AVA—V.P., Home Ec. 





Roy G. Fales, AVA 
V.P., Industrial Arts 


that vou saw at the banquet. I also wish 
to commend Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute. Mr. Butler and other teachers from 
that fine school contributed greatly to the 
success of this program. The University 
of Minnesota vocational staff, the St. Paul 
Vocational School’s administrative and 
teaching personnel, and many others, gave 
unsparingly of their time and their ener- 
gies in preparation for AVA’s Convention. 
Last, but not least, Harold Ostrem and his 
committee of 150 workers from all schools 
of the state deserve high tribute for out- 
standing devotion to duty in making this 
Convention the success it has turned out 
to be. 


(Continued on page 34) 





J. C. Woodin,, AVA 
V.P., Industrial Ed. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Treasurer's Report 


DEC. 1, 1950 TO NOV. 30, 1951 INCLUSIVE 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1950 
RECEIPTS 


$34,553.28 


Affiliated Memberships 
Contributing Memberships—Dist. Educ 
Life Memberships 
Student Memberships 
Publication Sales 
Convention Proceeds—Miami 
Advance — Minneapolis 


$42,722.00 
365.00 
490.00 


Interest on U. S. Bonds 
Registration Fees 
Home Economics Japanese School Fund 
Special Contributions from State Associations 1,075.00 
Contribution—Fed. Com. Life Adjust. Educ... 5,000.00 
Contribution—Special Bulletins, etc 2,500.00 
Advertising in the “A. V. Journal” 
Sale of Banquet and Boat Trip Tickets 
Contribution to Travel of Secretary 
Miscellaneous 
Reconciled Accounts (Collections) 
91,851.97 


$126,405.25 
DISBURSEMENTS 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
Salary $10,241.20 
Stenographic Service 8,510.64 
Withholding & Soc. Sec. Taxes .... 4,622.15 
Annuity for Executive Secretary.. 2,500.00 
Travel 
Printing & Stationery 
Postage 
Communication (Telephone & 
Telegraph) 
Equipment & Supplies 
Office Rent 
Refund on Exhibit Booth 
Dues, Membership, ete................... 
Addressograph Plates, etc... 
Miscellaneous 


GENERAL EXPENSES 
Comp. & Clerical Exp. (Treas.) ....§ 1,697.20 
Travel 6,143.67 
Fed. Com. Life Adjust. Educ......... 3,214.68 
Home Econ. Foreign Tchrs. Proj. 1,275.00 
Nat. Conf. for Mobiliz. of Educ. 200.00 
Cc. P. A. Audit 100.00 
Purchase U.S. Bonds (Series G).. 4,000.00 
American Council on Education.. 100.00 
Miscellaneous 407.46 
Reconciled Accts. (Held for Col.) 411.20 
17,549.21 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
Printing and Mailing 
Engravings 
Salaries 
Editorial Board Travel 
Revision of Mailing Lists 
Postage 
Office Rent 
Miscellaneous 


$30,196.98 
1,940.53 
2,833.49 


38,823.95 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Commercial Exhibits 
Program (Convention) .................. 
Dinner and Entertainment 
et oT ere : 

Special Dinners 
Clerical Service 
Miscellaneous 


cstosuseanedate ee $ 2,423.68 
1,471.72 
5,320.41 
879.50 
258.48 
212.75 
788.01 
11,354.55 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
Travel 
Miscellaneous 
3,474.49 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE EXPENSES 
Salaries 
Printing 
Postage, etc. 
Travel 
Office Rent . 
Miscellaneous 
7,049.98 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS COMMITTEE 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUC. COM. 
AUTOMOBILE COMMITTEE 
TRADE & INDUSTRIAL EDUC. COM. 
SAFETY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
1,781.97 


$115,722.05 
10,683.20 


$126,405.25 
TOTAL ASSETS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1951 

Balance in Bank, November 30, 1951 

Registered U.S. Treasury Bonds—274% 

U.S. Savings Bonds (Series F) 16M 

U.S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 5M 

U.S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 5M 

U.S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 10 M 

U.S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 4 M 

Title Guarantee and Trust Company 

84 Shares Pref. Stock $882.00 
348 of 1 Share Pref. Stock wsccceae. SOOO 
1,000 


$10,683.20 


14,192.00 
4,820.00 
4,810.00 
9,690.00 
3,952.00 


885.65 
52,349.65 


TOTAL ASSETS........... $63,032.85 
TOTAL IN LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND 
ETRE Vaca UES 1 || Rn ec oer Ree ee $50,067.00 
Balance in Bank, November 30, 1951 $10,683.20 
Restricted Funds (In above balance) 
Home Econ. Fund, Foreign Tchrs...$1,284.95 
Fed. Com. Life Adj. Ed 


Working Bank Balance, November 30, 1951....$ 6,286.20 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES W. SYLVESTER, Treasurer. 


AVA DUES INCREASE FOR NEXT YEAR 


N THE 45th Annual Vocational Meeting, the follow- 
ing revision to the Constitution of the American 
Vocational Association was officially adopted at the 
House of Delegates meeting on November 30, 1951, to 
become effective for membership dues for the AVA 
fiscal year which begins December 1, 1952: 


ARTICLE IV, MEMBERSHIP, Item D 1, which reads as follows: 
“I. Affiliated membership. . . . $2.00 (Members of affiliated 


associations whose annual dues include this amount for’ 


AVA membership) ” 

to be amended to read as follows: 

“1. Affiliated membership. . . . $3.00 (Members of affiliated 
associations whose annual dues include this amount for 
AVA membership-” 

ARTICLE 1V, MEMBERSHIP, Item D 2, which reads as follows: 
“2. Direct membership $3.00 (Individuals who pay 
annual dues of this amount to Executive Secretary) ” 

to be amended to read as follows: 

“2. Direct membership. . . . $4.00 (Individuals who pay 
annual dues of this amount to Executive Secretary)” 
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Henry G. Bennett's Convention Address 


Point 4— Adventure in Education 


T is an honor and a delight to be here this evening 

with old friends and colleagues. You may think of 
me as a black sheep who has strayed from the educa- 
tional fold into a den of bureaucrats. It is exactly a 
year since I left Stillwater, Oklahoma to join the 
Point 4 Program in Washington. Believe me, I 
haven’t gone astray. No one who has ploughed the 
field of education for a lifetime can escape from it,— 
or would wish to. For me, fortunately, no escape was 
necessary. 

The Point 4 Program is education, from first to last. 
It is in fact the essence of education: an adventure in 
the sharing of knowledge; an adventure in which those 
who share their knowledge gain new insight and new 
| experience. 

We in Point 4 are engaged in clearing and cultivat- 
ing a new corner of the educational field. It is pioneer 
work. But we cannot claim to be the first on the scene. 
The missionaries began it, more than a hundred years 
ago. Almost everywhere you go in the service of Point 4 
you can see the traces of their “work. And what you 
see is good. 


Following in their footsteps, we are learning that 
this brand of education—like most others—demands 
patience and humility. Even more, it demands a decent 
respect and a genuine liking for one’s fellow men. 
These, no less than technical knowledge and skill, are 
essential ingredients of Point 4 work, if it is to achieve 
its purpose. 

While the missionaries were its early exponents, the 
world-wide movement that goes by the name Point 4 
today is strictly a product of the 20th Century. It 
could not have been conceived or carried out in the 
setting of the 19th or any other Century. 


Point 4 is the product of two great revolutions that 
have arisen to shape the course of history in my life- 
time. One is the development of western scientific 
thought and technology, actually a part of the even 
more significant revolution in education, which made 
possible the practical application of science and tech- 
nology, so that millions of ordinary people could put 
them to daily use. I need not take the time of this 
audience, which number so many of its leaders, to 
trace the course of that revolution. But I would simply 
remind you of what our land grant colleges and uni- 
versities, our vocational schools, and the tremendous 
burgeoning of American high-school education have 
done to bridge the gap between science and daily life, 
between the classroom and the laboratory on the one 
hand, and the workshop and the farm on the other. 


In one respect it was a physical revolution, in terms 
of thousands of miles of new roads which put a school 


within reach of every American child. We saw one 
dramatic result of this physical fact when the illiteracy 
rate of 25 per cent among men drafted into the armed 
forces in World War I dropped to 5 per cent among 
those drafted during World War II. 

But it was even more a philosophic revolution, with 
democratic overtones, for it proclaimed that oppor- 
tunity was still the inherent right of every American,— 
opportunity to create for himself a better and fuller 
life, and to realize his individual potentialities. So we 
have set the stage in this country, over the past fifty 
years, for the physical availability of technical as well 
as academic education to the ordinary man, woman 
and child. And we have freed education, for practical 
purposes, from the old philosophic straitjacket which 
sought to restrict it to an elite, aristocratic few and to 
associate it with book-learning in an ivory tower. 

While we were fighting our own educational battles, 
another revolution was brewing in parts of the world of 
which most Americans were only vaguely conscious. 
More than a billion people of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, most of them bypassed by the industrial revo- 
lution of the 19th Century—and some even bypassed by 
the dynamic political ideas that culminated in the 
French and American revolutions—were waking up to 
the possibilities of both. 

They were not only waking up—they were beginning 
to demand admittance to the 20th Century and access 
to the fruits of both revolutions. When the history of 
the past 50 years is written, I suspect it will be their 
awakening, rather than the rise of the police state in 
Europe that will dominate the scene. And the ferment 
in which we are living our lives will be traceable to the 
three great drives that motivate the majority of the 
human race today: the drives for self-government, for 
economic progress, and for social justice. 

It will be seen that we Americans are, ourselves, partly 
responsible for the fact that more than a billion people 
are now demanding what we ourselves have demanded 
and have proclaimed to be the most desirable human 
values. For a hundred and seventy-five years we have 
been talking about men being created equal, about the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, about 
government of the people, by the people and for the 
people. 

This is inflammatory talk. The only wonder is that 
it did not ignite fires of discontent and anger sooner 
among great masses of people afflicted with hunger, 
disease, and poverty. 

Well, the fires are burning now. And we helped to 
feed them with our ideas and our own example of self- 
government, economic progress and social justice. What 
are we going to do about it? 





The JOURNAL regrets to announce the tragic death of Dr. Henry G. Bennett, Administrator, 

Technical Cooperation Administration, in an Iranian plane crash on December 24. Pre- 

sented here is the address of Dr. Bennett to the Opening General Session of the AVA 

Convention on November 28, which is the last speech he delivered in this country before 
the crash which took his life and that of his wife and three aides. 
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Now I am going to say something unconventional— 
and that is, that communism is not primarily respon- 
sible for the growing tensions in the areas we call 
“underdeveloped.” Communism is simply cashing in 
on the conditions of hunger, disease and ignorance in 
which more than a billion people have been held cap- 
tive far too long. These people now have a window 
into the 20th Century, through which they can see the 
evidences of progress long denied to them, and through 
which they can hear those great ideas of self-govern- 
ment, economic progress and social justice that we 
have been championing. They are looking for a door, 
and we are helping them to find one. We can do no 
less than welcome them as partners. To do so is in our 
own best interest, for they are our neighbors in a 
shrinking world. This, in a nutshell, is the meaning 
of Point 4. 


HAT is the background against which the President 

made his historic statement in January 1949, pro- 
claiming, as the fourth point of American foreign pol- 
icy, the vital interest of our country in the progress and 
well-being of more than a billion neighbors. 

Today, nearly three years later, the Point 4 Program 
is entering its second year of life. Perhaps this is as 
good a time as any to stop and consider the way we 
have come and the direction we expect to go. 

I have said that the Point 4 Program is education. 
But I should add that it is not conventional education. 
In our work you will not find much of the teacher- 
pupil relationship. In this gathering, I do not need 
to stress the truism that education is self-cultivation: 
that the only discipline worth having is self-discipline. 
This truth is nowhere more apparent than in the busi- 
ness of technical cooperation, which consists in a 
blending of ideas and a chemical reaction within 
cultures. 

You might think of Point 4 cooperation as the 
catalytic agent that generates progress within a culture, 
without changing its essential character. 

If we did not accept this axiom through reasoning, 
we would arrive at it through experience. Once it is 
accepted, Point 4 cooperation becomes not only pos- 
sible, but remarkably fruitful. Once you know, and 
the people with whom you work in Asia, Africa or 
Latin America know that you have not come to preach 
democracy or to impose the American way of life, but 
to help them do the things they want to do, then you 
and they, together, can get on with the job. 

Another axiom of technical cooperation is that it 
begins where people are. Once that is accepted, you 
can almost chart the course of the program. 

You can assume, as we have done, that where 8 out 
of 10 people live on the land, and are chronically 
hungry because they cannot wrest a decent living from 
the land, cooperation begins with simple improvements 
in the cultivation of the soil: better seed, and better 
methods of sowing; better tools, plus the skill to use 
and maintain them; the use of resources at hand, such 
as fertilizer and native legumes. Can these simple things 
produce results? We know they can, and so, now, do 
the farmers of India and Liberia and Paraguay. They 
themselves have, in fact, produced startling results, 
such as the doubling of their wheat and potato yields 
in two or three years. 

Moreover, you can assume, beginning again where 
people are, that when 7 out of 10 people suffer chronic- 
ally from diseases that sap their strength and cut their 
life expectancy to 30 years, then simple health prac- 
tices are a basic prerequisite to other forward steps. 
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Add to this the fact that modern medicine has fou nd 
ways to prevent most of the diseases that afflict he 
people of the underdeveloped areas—malaria, dysentery, 
typhoid, smallpox and the like—and you have a b:sis 
for concrete action. 

You can attack the malarial mosquito with DDT, 
You can practically wipe out dysentery and typhoid by 
boiling water and chlorinating wells. You can put an 
end to smallpox and other plagues by the relatively 
simple expedient of inocculation. When I say “you”, 
I mean “we”. For every one of these health measures 
begins cooperatively. Before very long, however, every 
one is taken over by the people who benefit from it. 

Finally, you can take it that all other phases of prog- 
ress will wait on basic education, where 7 out of 10 
members of a society never learn to read or write or 
have access to vocational skills beyond those known in 
biblical times. Accordingly, you can get busy with the 
organization of teacher training and the modernizing 
of public education systems fitted to the needs of that 
particular society. 

I have been describing to you the major activities of 
the Point 4 Program in the 35 countries which are co- 
operating with us in the program today. Of approxi- 
mately 600 American technicians now at work in those 
countries, about one-third are engaged in helping farm- 
ers to grow more food and helping governments to 
organize farm schools and extension systems. Another 
200 are concerned with public health and the training 
of people in the prevention of disease. About a hun- 
dred are advising on the training of teachers and the 
establishment of schools. 

Food, health and education: these three essentials 
have consumed the bulk of our energies and our funds 
in the first year of the Program. Not only are they the 
keys to eventual economic and social progress, but they 
are the things that the people of the underdeveloped 
areas themselves most ardently and earnestly desire. i 
have said that Point 4 cooperation is designed to help 
people do what they want to do. That is not a pious 
statement of policy. It is a practical rule for getting 
good and quick, concrete results. 

And we need quick concrete results even in this long- 
range effort. We need the hope and enthusiasm that 
will sustain a long hard-pull. Among people inured to 
hardship and privation, a better crop this year and a 
family free from malaria are blessings beyond all price. 
If Point 4 can produce evidences of personal achieve- 
ment and the hope they engender as well as more food 
and better health, it will be well on the way to success. 

I have oversimplified our Program for purposes of 
brevity. There are, of course, many other lines of work 
that contribute to the basic three I have mentioned. 
About a hundred American technicians, men and 
women, are serving as advisors in the development of 
mineral and power resources, of transportation, indus- 
try, housing, labor standards, community welfare and 
public administration. These activities will become 
more important as the Program progresses and expands. 


OW I want to look ahead for a moment. The 
Mutual Security Act, approved by the President 
on October 10, provided that the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration, which administers the Point 4 
Program, should remain in the Department of State, 
and be coordinated with other foreign aid programs by 
Mr. Averill Harriman. 
The Congress gave Point 4 what was, in effect, a vote 
of confidence by authorizing the full amount that we 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Report of the President, ‘51 


r HAs been my pleasure during the last 3 years to 
I enjoy some unusual privileges. In 1948 the War De- 
partment sent me to Korea; in 1949 they sent me 
to Europe; in 1951 the American Vocational Association 
sent me to Texas. Since becoming “nationalized” 
and made a citizen of Texas, I have visited Massachu- 
setts, New York, Colorado, Illinois, Utah, Oregon, 
California, and Virginia. 

All are great states; their fine products, great 
resources, beautiful scenery, and unusual climates are 
exceeded only by the warmth of their welcome and 
sincerity of their hospitality. Wherever I went I found 
loyalty to vocational education and our national as- 
sociation. For the privilege of representing you in 
visiting these and other states, I shall always be grateful. 

I would like to explain that when you elected me 
President one year ago, I realized that the performance 
of my duties would require considerable time. Rather 
than neglect the responsibilities of the high office with 
which you honored me, I was prepared to retire and 
thereby devote as much time as needed to AVA matters. 
My State Superintendent, however, would not listen 
to this suggestion. He, in turn, told me to give as 
much time as necessary to AVA. This kind of coopera- 
tion I deeply appreciated and it has been extremely 
helpful. 

Our Pennsylvania State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Francis B. Haas, who has served in 
this capacity for the last 16 years, has been a great 
inspiration to me in dealing with the affairs of our 
Association. I am happy to announce that he has 


recently been reappointed for another term of four 
years. 


T Is A privilege for me to present for your approval 
l a summary report of one of the most active and 
progressive years your Association has known. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that 1951 was a 


*Presented to the House of Dele- 
gates, November 30, 1951 by 
1951 President H. C. Fetterolf. 


A number of AVA Past Presidents joined 
AVA's Treasurer, Dr. Charles W. Sylvester 
(seated, second from left) for a photo. 
Standing: John J. Seidel, Maryland; 
Thomas Quigley, Georgia; C. L. Greiber, 
Wisconsin. Seated: E. L. Williams, Texas; 
Dr. Sylvester; M. D. Mobley, now AVA‘s 
Executive Secretary; Frank C. Moore, 
Ohio; Florence Fallgatter, lowa. 
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year of tough sledding in legislation and finances for 
the AVA. Our Executive Secretary has done an out- 
standing and superior job of keeping you informed 
of developments in Congress. Beyond that, he has 
chalked up a remarkable record of providing you with 
advance information on all legislation that might 
effect your program and your jobs. This service, along 
with the assistance of Dr. Mobley’s many friends in 
Congress, has been paramount in AVA’s victory over 
a series of discouraging problems throughout the year. 

Your sincere and devoted Treasurer, Dr. Charles 
Sylvester, has been efficient in his duty of informing 
you concerning our financial status. ‘Therefore, you 
know that this year has had its pitfalls. 

To begin my report with a brief review of the 
legislative activities of the AVA Washington office 
seems most appropriate, because this service can be 
defined in terms of job insurance for every one of us. 

The first storm was weathered when AVA was suc- 
cessful in diverting the Bureau of the Budget’s recom- 
mendation to earmark $10 billion of the George-Barden 
appropriation for defense training. This amount was 
recommended for use as determined by the Office 
of the Defense Manpower in the Department of Labor. 
Such an arrangement would have constituted a serious 
threat to the life of our program. The skill of your 
Association in retaining these funds for the nation’s 
vocational schools stands as a tribute to your Executive 
Secretary and to all of you who assisted him. 

A year ago we thought our record of training 12 
million for war essential jobs in World War II would 
surely cause our government to turn to the public 
vocational schools for training needs in the present 
mobilization. That has not happened, however, except 
in a few cities where private enterprise hasn’t forgotten 
the contributions of the public vocational schools. It 
appears that the type of training needed today is 


(Continued on page 22) 
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U. S. Assistant Commissioner of Education Dr. R. W. Gregory points out John Butler, Assistant Director of Dunwoody Institute, 
graphic facts to AVA’s new President Harry C. Schmid. Convention divi- presents an MVA 25-year award to Minnesota State 
sional and section meetings in Minneapolis had high attendance records. Commissioner of Education Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, 


The demonstration of a blind person 
operating a power saw with flawless 
efficiency fascinated AVA members. 
Through this means, vocational edu- 
cation for tht blind was given new 
impetus and meaning to thousands of 
persons. Shown throughout conven- 
tion week, this live exhibit convinced 
school administrators and teachers 
that sightless students can effectively 
assimilate instruction in vocational 
school classes for the sighted. (Spon- 
sored by the U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Minnesota 
Division of Social Welfare’s Services 
for the blind.) 





Special credit goes to J. Albert Oster, 
Ralph Anderson, and Roy Nordby (i. 
to r.), 3 Minnesotans who worked 
constantly throughout convention 
week to provide photographic cover- 
age. All of the convention photos 
that appear in this issue of the 
JOURNAL were made and developed 
by these men whose professional at- 
tention to a tough assignment is 
appreciated and applauded. 
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Interested delegates study new equip- 
ment that was featured among the 
121 exhibits displayed in Municipal 
Auditorium (Minneapolis) throughout 
a record breaking convention week. 
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AVA’s Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. 
Mobley arrives in Minneapolis with 
Mrs. Mobley (right) and his Secretary, 
Miss Mollie Beckham. Below: New 
officers of the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion—Harry G. Halstead, Washington, 
President; J. Marion Adams, Arkansas, 
Vice President; J. Warren Smith, North 
Carolina, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Executive Committee Members G. E. 
Freeman, Tennessee; Earl R. Cope, 
lowa. Wesley P. Smith, California, 
was also elected to the Executive 
Committee of the State Directors Ass‘n. 





POINT 4—ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 16) 


thought we could spend wisely in the year ending next 
June 30th. The Appropriation Act confirmed our 
request. Out of a foreign aid program of about seven- 
and-a-quarter billion dollars, Point 4 is to receive about 
153 million dollars in this fiscal year. This does not 
include a sum of 50 million dollars voted by Congress 
for relief and resettlement of refugees to Israel, where 
a Point 4 program is now getting underway. 

The Congress also indicated how our budget should 
be spent by areas. It approved a little more than 17 
million dollars for Latin American Republics; about 
60 million dollars for the Middle East and the inde- 
pendent countries of Africa; about 65 million dollars 
in India, Pakistan, Afghanistan and Nepal, which are 
labelled “South Asia”. Out of these area appropriations 
will come our contribution to the technical assistance 
programs of the United Nations and the Organization 
of American States, a contribution of 13 million dol- 
lars, or 60 per cent of their total budget. 


If you recall that our first year’s budget was about 
35 million dollars, you will agree that the considerable 
expansion of the program in the second year constitutes 
a challenge to spend wisely and effectively. However, 
it is not as great a challenge as you might think. For 
the period of planning and negotiation with other gov- 
ernments was well spent, and the time for action has 
come. I believe the pattern of cooperation I have out- 
lined to you tonight is sound and will stand up in the 
years to come. 

However, we should not underestimate the difficul- 
ties that lie ahead. In so far as I have any worries, and 
I am not a worrying man, I am concerned that the 
character and integrity of Point 4, as the President 


expressed it and as the Congress has authorized it, shall’ 


be maintained against all pressures from those who mis- 
understand its purpose, or understanding, do not sup- 
port that purpose. 

The whole trend of history, if I read it correctly, bears 
out the rightness of the President’s Point 4 concept. 


It is, and must remain, cooperative program. It is and’ 
shall remain, primarily a program of education. Our ' 


friends of the underdeveloped areas do not want char- 
ity. They want to become independent, by their own 
efforts, of our help and of all outside help. They are 
eternally right in asking us to share knowledge and 
skill—which cannot be given away—so that they may 
achieve self-reliance and the dignity that goes with it. 
They represent old cultures that long pre-date ours. 
They would not permit us to super-impose our culture 
on theirs, even if we were so foolish as to try. There 
are as many paths to progress as there are nations. They 
want to choose their own. 

As we go about the business of Point 4 cooperation, 
we can do no better than to ask ourselves this question. 
“What makes a nation great?” 


Is it the wealth of natural resources? Is it the pres- 
ence of coal, iron, tin, and oil underground? In this 
respect, the nations joined with us in the Point 4 
Program are well-endowed, and it should not be too 
difficult for them to achieve greatness within a few years. 
In that case, Point 4 could concentrate on development 
of natural resources. We should spend our energies and 
our funds on digging coal, iron, manganese, and oil 
out of the ground. The so-called “underdeveloped” 
areas would then become “developed.” Their people 
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would be given useful work. Their governments woiild 
amass national revenues. And we would get the riw 
materials we need for our industries. 

There is nothing wrong with this suggestion, except 
that it has not shown, by itself, that it can achieve ‘he 
main purposes for which Point 4 was created: ihe 
development of strong, self-reliant, progressive societies, 
Instead, it has too often created the kind of situation 
we have in Iran, where 17 million people are living in 
misery and want beside what is one of the richest «nd 
was one of the most efficiently tapped oil deposits in 
the world. Or the situation we have in Bolivia, where 
the miner engaged in digging out one of the richest tin 
deposits in the world cannot afford to feed or clothe 
his family decently. 

Moreover, I remember a little city-state, sitting on the 
coast of ancient Greece, whose people achieved great- 
ness though their only natural resource was the sea on 
their doorstep. 

So I think we must look further than mere wealth of 
natural resources for the clues to national greatness. 

Shall we link greatness with human resources—with 
native ability and enterprise? If this is the only clue, 
then the people of the “underdeveloped” areas have an 
equal chance in the race. They are as richly endowed 
as we are with intelligence and aptitudes. You have only 
to get to know them, as I have, to realize that they are 
responsive to new ideas. You have only to watch Point 
4 in action to sense that the challenge of hardship and 
poverty has made them shrewd and resourceful, if some- 
times cautious in taking risks which people living close 
to the margin of hunger cannot afford to take. 

I think there is potential greatness in all our Point 4 
partners, as their past civilizations have testified in 
many cases. What then is the missing component needed 
to help them realize their inherent capabilities? 

I think we have an answer in that one word, “Educa- 
tion”, if we interpret the word broadly enough. The 
kind of education that will enable them to meet the 
challenge of their environment is now within their 
reach. It is within their reach because we in North 
America and Europe have found the answers to the 
tropical diseases that have held millions captive. We 
have learned in the past 50 years how to control those 
tropical diseases. We believe they can be not only 
controlled, but wiped out. The techniques for wiping 
them out are in our hands and will be transferred to 
theirs. Point 4 is the agency that will make the transfer. 


I think that in the next ten years you will see educa- 
tion perform man-made miracles. You may well see 
food production doubled in most of the underdeveloped 
nations. You are likely to see illiteracy cut in hall. 
And you should see, if I am not mistaken, a great 
upsurge of energy and a flowering of native genius 
among people long unaccustomed to opportunity. 


If I have overestimated the potential power of Point 
4, then all of us here tonight will have to revise ou! 
ideas about the power of education. But I, for one, 
have seen too many miracles in my little town of Still 
water, Oklahoma, among the young people I have 
known, to disbelieve in them. 


| cannot share the general gloom that pervades our 
world today. We are living in a period of unparallelled 
opportunity. The Point 4 Program, by itself,—and it is 
a comparatively small effort—can bring hope to millions 
of people. Already it is offering them not only faith 
but works. 
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Report of The Executive Secretary 


INCE THE report of President Fetterolf covers some- 
S what in detail the activities carried on by your 
professional organization during the past year, I will 
limit my report to a brief resume of my stewardship as 
your Executive Secretary and to factual information 
which you should know about AVA headquarters. 


[ need not remind you that during my first year as 
your Executive Secretary I have indeed experienced a 
baptism of fire. From a legislative standpoint, virtually 
everything happened. You are already familiar with 
this whole story which we have revealed to you as it 
unfolded step by step, through the pages. of the AMERI- 
cAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, the AVA Washington Letter, 
and other communications. At times it was not a 
pretty picture. 


Before I arrived on the Washington scene, the Bureau 
of the Budget had recommended a $10 million cut in 
our regular vocational appropriation. The unconquer- 
able and never-say-die spirit of the vocational forces of 
this nation, and the millions of lay friends to the pro- 
gram, in and out of Congress, rallied to our cause, and 
all but $900,000 of this proposed cut was restored to 
the final appropriation. This cut seemed ironic in light 
of the great need in America today for trained skilled 
hands to speed production and distribution. 


Unfortunately, we doubtless will face another battle 
during the coming year as more and more of the federal 
dollar is diverted to projects essential to our defense 
establishments throughout the world. Our only hope of 
preventing further cuts in federal vocational appropria- 
tions—especially in certain fields—during the coming 
year is for all of us to work diligently at the job of 
letting our national lawmakers know of the important 
role vocational education has played and is playing in 
training essential productive workers and morale build- 
ers in our homes, on our farms, and in our industries 
and business and distributive establishments. 


The watchword of all vocational personne! at present 
and in the days and years immediately ahead should be 
“let the people know!” We can never expect full and 
intelligent support from those responsible for budgets 
at the local, state, and national levels unless we keep 
those authorities at all levels fully informed of how 
vocational funds are being spent. 


You, of course, realize fully the first step in any public 
relations program which involves “letting the people 
know” is that of doing a good job. There is no sub- 
stitute for this. It is so much easier and such a great 
pleasure to let people know about your work if you 
are doing a good job. If you are doing a poor job, it 


seems that our budget officials have a way of finding 
this out. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE WASHINGTON STAFF 


Next, may I give you a brief resume of the things 
your Executive Secretary and the Washington staff have 
done this year. We think you should know these things. 
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Presented by 
Dr. M. D. Mobley, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
November 30, 1951 


Communications—Since January 1, 1951, a total of 
54 different communications (multilithed letters sent 
to groups of people) have been mailed out from your 
AVA office. The total mailing on all these letters was 
6800. These were in addition to thousands of personal 
letters, telegrams, and telephone calls. During the year 
we have sent out three issues of the AVA Washington 
Letter. Each of these letters was mailed to approxi- 
mately 2000 vocational personnel who are in positions 
that enable them to help disseminate information to 
the remainder of our members. 


We are grateful indeed to the officers of state affiliated 
associations and to state and local vocational leaders 
for their help in keeping our membership informed of 
important developments and critical problems that 
have arisen during the year. In every state definite 
lines of communication should be established, so that 
all members may be kept informed of important de- 
velopments. 


We have made a special effort this year to keep offi- 
cers of state associations and other leaders at the state 
and local level informed of problems with which we 
are faced as a group. We are making it a definite policy 
to send copies of all general communications to the 
presidents of affiliated organizations. We have received 
a number of encouraging letters from officers of state 
associations commending us for this policy. It has not 
been easy to keep you informed because of the small 
office force we have in your Washington AVA office and 
because we have had to watch carefully the expenditure 
of funds. You small office force has put in many, many 
hours of overtime without extra pay. 


Speeches Made and States Visited—Since January 1, 
1951, your Executive Secretary has made 29 speeches to 
various groups, mostly state affiliated associations, in 
16 states. 


The wonderful reception which I received at these 
meetings has been most encouraging. I deeply regret 
that it was not possible for me to accept all the invita- 
tions that were extended to.me during the year. There 
were not enough days and hours, and not enough travel 
funds to comply with all your requests. It shall be my 
policy, except for very extraordinary occasions, to de- 
vote the time I have for visiting and speaking in states 
during the coming year to states that were not visited 
during the present year. This policy has the full en- 
dorsement of the Executive Committee. I hope that it 
meets with your full approval. 


Since January 1, 1951, a total of $553.50 has been 
contributed by state vocational organizations and state 


(Continued on page 30) 











why load 
your desk 
with catalogs 





the new 1952 
Brodhead-Garrett 
all-in-one catalog 

has everything you want 


Yes, all under one cover, in the big, brand new 
B-G book you'll find any and every item needed 
for industrial arts, vocational education, fine 
arts and crafts instruction. You can count on 
satisfaction when you select supplies and equip- 
ment from Brodhead-Garrett’s extensive stocks. 
One comprehensive catalog, one complete 
guarantee—it’s the handy and wise way to buy. 


BRODMEAD- GARRETT CO. 


4560 EAST 71 STREET Q CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Your seal of satisfaction 





REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, ‘51 
(Continued from page 17) 


Many of our vocational schools are already doing 
defense training in, that they are training people {or 
essential defense jobs. They are doing this with federal 
vocational funds and state and local funds. 

During the month of December, while our members 


of Congress are at home, we must remind them of 


the unusual resources for training that are available 
to our government in our public program of vocational 
education. This program represents an investment 
of the nation’s taxpayers that cannot be by-passed in 
the current emergency. 

As more and more of our people become efficient 
in their chosen fields, the more nearly we can come 
to meeting production and distribution needs for both 
military commitments and civilian goods. 

The fact that no funds have as yet been made avail- 
able for defense training affords stronger argument 
for increasing the federal appropriations under the 
provisions of the George-Barden act so that our voca- 
tional schools can do the job of preparing persons for 
all types of occupations. 

Twice our vocational leaders in Washington have 
been successful in getting the Bureau of the Budget 
to recommend to Congress that special appropriations 
be made for use in developing and maintaining defense 
training in the nation’s vocational schools. Each time 
Congress has failed to make the appropriation. This 
apparently has been due to the fact that states have 
not been able to submit justified needs for funds. 

On one occasion, our Executive Secretary requested 
factual information from all State Directors as to 
defense training needs. The information received was 
not sufficient to build a strong case that would stand 
up as a justified need. The information presented shows 
a definite need in a few communities of a few states. 
It’s difficult to get Congress to appropriate funds unless 
there is demonstrated a widespread need in many states. 

The next legislative battle was equally as foreboding. 
A staunchly economy-minded Congress recommended 
the deletion of all distributive education monies— 
$1,794,000—from the George-Barden appropriations. 
Although it often looked as though the case was 
hopeless, AVA was victorious in the restoration of 
$900,000 for distributive education. This was provided 
for in the finally approved amount of $19,123,261 for 
vocational education. 

As a result, the appropriations for agriculture, home 
economics, and trades and industry remained un- 
changed, and the distributive money was cut in half. 
What many of us did not realize was that the total 
DE deletion would have represented a drastic cut 
across the board for all services. 

While this remained a serious blow for distributive 
occupations, the battle again brought to us the priceless 
knowledge of where we have fallen short. Again we 
found that too many of our citizens and all too many 
of our Congressmen are unaware of the importance 
and urgency of a strong vocational program. We've 
found this out; now it’s the responsibility of every 
one of us to let the public know the mounting dividends 
of their investment in vocational education. 

In agriculture, still another emergency occurred. A 
plan to transfer the administration of vocational 
agriculture from the Federal Security Agency to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture was introduced. AVA 
has been constantly engaged in an all-out effort to 
keep vocational agriculture in the place where it 
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belongs—namely, the U. S. Office of Education. This 
remains a pending matter. Further action will not 
be taken until Congress returns to Washington on 
January ie 

To appreciate our legislative difficulties, one must 
analyze the situation in Congress. A “dog eat dog” 
status exists inasmuch as many pressure groups want 
others to foot the bill while they énjoy the so-called 
“benefits” of inflation. This, plus more billions for 
defense and higher taxes, leads us to believe that we 
will have a most difficult time holding the line for 
our George-Barden appropriations. In fact, all indica- 
tions in the Bureau of the Budget point to further 
cuts in civilian appropriations. Again, then, let me 
emphasize the need for every state association to 
inform Congressmen as to the necessity of more instead 
of less George-Barden monies. Each one of us should 
make it his responsibility to see his Congressmen before 
they return to Washington in January. Only this kind 
of cooperation in a united effort will save our present 
program. 


pews To say, the hard-paced activities of our 
Association in fighting for our rights has cost 
money. This expense, coupled with the mounting 
prices that characterize our present economy, drained 
AVA’s budget to the point where each expenditure 
had to be analyzed—not as to its necessity—but, un- 
fortunately, from the standpoint of whether or not 
it could be met. 


This is a serious state indeed for an organization 
of the size and prestige of the American Vocational 
Association. 


But we have not been sitting by and watchfully 
waiting. This year brought the largest sale of com- 
mercial exhibit space in AVA Convention history. 
J call your attention to the 1950 sale of 71 booths 
to commercial exhibitors and this year’s total of 121. 


From the lowest income outlook in its existence, 
JouRNAL advertising revenue, was pushed up to surpass 
last year’s. The September JouRNAL netted the largest 
advertising inncome in AVA records. 


All of this has been accomplished only through 
strict adherence to an ambitious, far-sighted schedule 
on the part of our AVA office staff. 


Although the dexterity of AVA headquarters in 
overcoming a crippling financial situation in inspiring, 
I am sure it is obvious to you that further action 
is necessary on the part of all of us. I strongly recom- 
mend the adoption of the proposed amendment to 
our Constitution that will establish our annual dues 
at $5 rather than $2. 


Treasurer Sylvester, through the JoURNAL pages and 
other media, has told you that AVA offers the lowest 
dues of all national education organizations. The 
special committee that was appointed to study AVA’s 
finances recommended a per member increase of $3. 
I leave it to you to meet the challenge of a growing 
program and a growing organization of service by 
giving your full endorsement to this revision of our 
Constitution. I’m sure you will agree that it is the 
least we can offer toward the continued protection 
and advancement of our profession. 


Ieper FIGURES this year were approximately 
the same as last year. This is remarkable since 
the tremendous enrollment cuts in veterans’ classes 
throughout the nation might have been felt sharply. 
The direct effect of the cessation of many programs 
for veterans is clearly shown in the fact that our trade 
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Mobley Commended 


Mr. Harry C. Schmid, President 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 


Dear Mr. Schmid: 


Since | have observed the work of the American 
Vocational Association office rather critically and care- 
fully over the past year, | feel it my duty to inform 
you, as President, of my thoughts on the efficiency 
and stewardship of Dr. M. D. Mobley. 

During the year 1950, as President of the American 
Vocational Association and a member of the Executive 
Committee, it was my privilege to take part in the 
selection of an Executive Secretary for the Association. 
After careful consideration and a great deal of screen- 
ing we arrived at M. D. Mobley, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
This selection at the time seemed to be logical and 
acceptable to all those interested in our problems. 

During the year 1951 it was my privilege again, as a 
member of the Executive Committee, to work very 
closely with Dr. Mobley and also to see him function 
at the Convention. 

| believe that the American Vocational Association 
should be justly proud of our new Executive Secretary 
and that all of us feel a fine man was selected to do 
the job, that his work is outstanding and deserves our 
commendation and support. 


Sincerely, 


(sgd) FRANK C. MOORE 
Past President, 1951 





and industrial division is the only place where we 
show a slight decrease rather than an increase in 
membership. 

Again, it is up to all of us to continue to urge 100 
per cent membership in the AVA of all those who are 
engaged in vocational practical arts education. Are 
we doing our part as leaders in the AVA and state 
affliated associations in seeing to it that everyone 
who is eligible is invited and urged to join? 

Let’s also encourage our lay friends and school 
board members—state and local—to become members 
of the AVA and state affiliated associations. We should 
sign up thousands of interested laymen as AVA mem- 
bers. Many will become contributing and sustaining 
members just for the asking. Why not ask? Almost 
invariably a person becomes more deeply interested 
in those activities which he supports with his dollars. 
Becoming a member of the AVA affords laymen the 
opportunity to keep abreast, through the pages of 
the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, of late develop- 
ments in vocational education and to become familiar 
with the problems with which we are faced. 


NOTHER AREA OF accomplishment in the past year 
Ais found in our AVA publications. While finances 
forbade as active a publishing schedule as AVA should 
endorse, we were pleased to launch two expertly com- 
piled new booklets this year. The first—Salary Incentives 
for Teachers of Industrial and Distributive Education 
—was demanded and praised throughout the country. 
And at long last, AVA was provided with a basic need 
for effective membership and public relations cam- 
paigns—The American Vocational Association; Your 
Professional Organization. The Committee on Publica- 
tions and Research under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Gilbert G. Weaver, with the assistance of AVA Publica- 
tions Secretary, Mrs. Nancy H. Kane, deserves our 
tribute of grateful appreciation for their accomplish- 
ments. 
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Your professional magazine, the AMERICAN VOC\- 

TIONAL JOURNAL, has engendered new interest this year. 

The dedication of the May issue to the importance of 

some vocational training in the current emergency con- 

eS stituted an outstanding service to all of us and ‘0 

the public. The re-establishment of the Septemb«r 

JourNAL as a buying directory brought AVA the 

largest advertising’ revenue it has had in any single 

issue. Improved layout and the successful efforts of 

Editorial Board members, Editor-in-Chief Dr. M. }). 

ps Mobley, and Managing Editor Dorothy Davis, to bring 

GENERAL “4 * you the material you need and want brought the 

=. JourRNAL closer to the realization of its vast possibilities 
as a leading national magazine. Be 

It is obvious to all of us, I am certain, that our § 0" 4 
1951 AVA Convention has met with the greatest success Minne 
we have ever known. The superb efforts of our Minne- 
sota friends throughout the year, in combination with 
the industry of our AVA Washington office, our AVA 
Executive Committee, convention program chairman 
and other AVA leaders, has provided for us a meeting 
of significant prominence and flawless efficiency. We 
have been privileged to present such outstanding main 
session speakers. 

You will be interested to know that the increased 
size of this year’s meeting necessitated the issuance \ 
of the largest program booklet we have produced. § lution 
An all-time high of 412 participants from more than J emphz 
131 cities and communities throughout the U. S. and _ § phasis 
other countries contributed to our sessions this year. § greate 
In behalf of the Association, I would like to thank § cation 
all of those who did so much to make our Minneapolis § and o 
meeting such a milesone in AVA history. And I would  § vocati 
like to express our sincere gratitude to all those com- § in any 
mercial exhibitors who have supported us this year. 

I am sure their fine friendship will be reciprocated by ; 
our entire membership. 7! 
whole: 
a nati 
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Above: The General Electric exhibit in Municipal Auditorium. 


Below: Display of the Delta Division, Rockwell Mfg. Co. 


In addition, I want to make a public acknowledg- 
ment of thanks to our AVA Executive Committee 
members. Personally, I have felt privileged to work 
closely with our Executive Committee personnel. While a 
all are claimed by busy schedules in their own pro- § tion o 
fessional pursuits, they give unstintingly of their time § Educa 
and their wisdom toward the end of an increasingly Vocat: 
progressive and authoritative organization. 


7 LEADS ME to a final tribute which I am anxious _- 
to make. Your new Executive Secretary came to unue 
Washington one year ago. The excellent office staff f tache 
that welcomed him gave him their immediate and may b 
full support. The devotion to duty of the entire AVA 

office personnel is not excelled anywhere. 6” 

On the other hand, Dr. Mobley was faced with obtait 
responsibilities that could easily have required the § Bil], 
energies of twice his office force. Insufficient help, in- 
adequate salaries, meager facilities, and limited funds . 
identified his job from the beginning as a tough one. ® 
Regardless of all handicaps, he has succeeded in propel- other 
ling AVA through one of its most brilliant years of § ‘!ten 
accomplishment. I am proud to pay him homage and educa 
pledge him our allegiance for his expert guidance. the G 
Many of us have become personally acquainted with 
his inspiring enthusiasm and with his many personal 
sacrifices of time and energy. We are fortunate in 
having him, and I only hope he is aware of our deep 
appreciation of his value. 

In giving you this account of my stewardship of the 
past year as your President, I want to thank all of 
you sincerely for your wholehearted cooperation. And M 
I bespeak for my successor your continued cooperation. 
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Report of Resolutions Committee 


Be It Resolved by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion at its 45th Annual Convention in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, November 26 to 30, 1951: 


@ That this Association officially express its deep and 
sincere appreciation for the fine hospitality and the ex- 
cellent arrangements for this convention made by the 
various committees of the Twin Cities, the Minnesota 
Vocational Association, and the State Department of 
Education. 


@ That this Association re-affirm the past year’s reso- 
lutions officially adopted by this Association and re- 
emphasize particularly those dealing with a greater em- 
phasis on, and increased financial support for research; 
greater services to the states by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; the need for continuing the AVA Newsletter; 
and our belief that maximum use should be made of 
vocational education in the training of war veterans or 
in any other emergency training. 


@ That the U. S. Office of Education be urged to give 
whole-hearted support to all vocational youth clubs on 
a national basis. 


@ That every effort be made to prevent the dissolu- 
tion of the vocational services within the U. S. Office of 
Education or the transfer of any of the functions of the 
Vocational Division to other Federal agencies. 


® That the American Vocational Association con- 
tinue to study how greater participation of classroom 
teachers in the convention activities of the Association 
may be secured. 


© That every effort be used by this Association to 


obtain full appropriations under the George-Barden 
Bill. 


® That we commend our Executive Secretary and all 
other members and friends who assisted in the rein- 
statement of a portion of the funds for distributive 
education and the allocation of funds as prescribed by 
the George-Barden Bill. 


® That the Executive Council establish a central 
theme for each annual convention which will also be 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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followed by program chairmen of the various services 
in working out sectional programs. 


@ That the AVA, through its JouRNAL, publish the 
recommendations of the AVA Advisory Council each 
year. 


@ That, if possible, more central locations for the 
AVA’s annual convention be utilized. 


@ That inasmuch as there is a possibility that we 
may have a program of universal military training, the 
American Vocational Association and the U. S. Office 
of Education in cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Defense immediately begin planning ways and means 
for the maximum utilization of vocational programs 
to be used under these circumstances. 


@ That the regular programs and facilities of voca- 
tional education be used to the greatest possible extent 
in giving all defense or emergency training of a voca- 
tional nature. 


@ That the existing and growing status of vocational 
guidance has led to a general recognition of vocational 
guidance as a fifth constituent category of vocational 
services to the youth and adults of this nation; that this 
status should have statutory recognition; and that 
when and if amendments to the vocational acts become 
desirable and opportune, this status be established in 
the acts and financial provisions be made accordingly. 


@ That inasmuch as accreditation standards set by 
State Departments of Education and regional accredita- 
tion agencies for the approval of high schools are in- 
creasingly including the provision of guidance services 
for all students; and guidance services have reached a 
stage of professional development at which tools, tech- 
niques, procedures, physical provisions, and especially 
professional competency of counselors can be identified 
as minimum requirements; that therefore the American 
Vocational Association recommend that accreditation 
measures include specifications for minimum guidance 
services which meet accepted professional standards. 


—James R. D. Eddy, Louise Keller, Lodie M. Clark, 
Guy O. Tollerud,‘and H. D. Shotwell, Chairman. 


November, 1951 
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U. S. Senator Dennis Chavez (N. M.) addressing the 1951 AVA 
Banquet attendance. Highlights are presented here. 
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Fe MANY YEARS the Congress of the United States 
has had a vital interest in the development of a 
program of vocational education. The first objective 
result of that interest was evidenced by the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 which appropriated 
funds for allotment to the States for the promotion of 
vocational education. In the succeeding years, evidence 
of a continuing interest of the Congress has been shown 
by the passage of acts which not only extended the pro- 
visions of the organic act to Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
but also provided for the appropriation of additional 
funds for the further development of vocational edu- 
cation and extended those provisions to Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and more recently the Virgin Islands. 
- There can be no doubt as to the encouraging effect 
of the federal funds that have been made available to 
stimulate the promotion and development of vocational 
education. States and territories are now reporting an- 
nual enrollments of nearly 3.5 million in the classes 
conducted in the four fields of vocational education. 
Funds have been made available to provide a profes- 
sional staff of workers in vocational education in the 
U. S. Office of Education to not only administer the 
acts but also to help State staff members who would in 
turn help the people in the local communities in devel- 
oping the kinds of vocational education needed at the 
local level. 

The great state of Minnesota must have developed a 
sound program of vocational education to have earned 
the loyal and staunch support of Senators Humphrey 
and Thye. The editorial by Senator Humphrey in the 
convention number of your AVA JourNAL expresses 
his interest in the program. In my association with 
both of these gentlemen I have had the feeling that 
their decisions with respect to vocational education 
are based upon an intimate knowledge of the operation 
of the program in their state. The same kind of knowl- 
edge and support has been evidenced by the Minnesota 
members of the House of Representatives. The support 
for vocational education within the state reflects not 
only a genuine interest in the further development of 
vocational education by the people who are thus served 
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but it also indicates that the vocational needs of the 
people of the state are being served. What has been 
said about Minnesota applies to the country as a whole. 
The same internal relationship that exists in Minnesota 
should exist in all the states. If the people in the states 
are informed about what it is that you are doing in 
vocational education to serve their needs, if they have 
an intimate knowledge of the program, support for its 
objectives will be forthcoming. 

The Federal Vocational Education Acts provide for 
the appropriation of funds to be allotted to the states 
for education in agriculture, distributive occupations, 
home economics, and the trades and industries. There- 
fore, I am going to speak to you tonight about each of 
these fields of vocational education and in that order. 
I am aware of the fact that industrial arts and business 
education comprise important parts of your Associa- 
tion, but since these splendid programs receive no fed- 
eral aid, I shall not attempt to discuss these phases of 
your organization. Since funds appropriated under the 
George-Barden Act may be expended for vocational 
guidance, and since such guidance concerns persons 
who will be or are already employed in one of the four 
fields of vocational education, I shall conclude my talk 
with that subject. 

However, before discussing these various fields of 
vocational endeavor, I am prone to do a little bragging 
with your kind permission. I am particularly proud 
of and grateful to the Senate for the generous support 
it has given to vocational education. For instance, dur- 
ing the last three years the Senate has consistently rec 
ommended more funds for appropriation under the 
George-Barden Act than were finally appropriated. In 
1950 the Senate recommended that the entire amount 
authorized under the George-Barden Act ($29,301,740) 
be appropriated. They were not able to sustain theil 
action in the conference committee. In 1951 the Senate 
approved the amount recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget ($23,435,000) but again were unable to 
secure agreement of the conferees for this amount 
Later, in 1951, the Senate introduced into the first sup: 
plemental appropriation bill an item of $3,457,240 
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under the. George-Barden authorization. 
This again failed in securing the approval 
of the conference committee. In 1952, how- 
ever, the Senate was able in part to have 
its action with respect to additional appro- 
riations for vocational education sustained. 
In this action the Senate agreed with the 
recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget and approved an appropriation of 
$20,017,760. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Vocational agriculture in the public 
schools is an important factor in the edu- 
cational program of farm people. At the 
present time, I am told, there are 9,700 
departments with approximately 10,000 
teachers of vocational agriculture and ap- 
proximately 15,000 full-time and part- time 
teachers of agriculture for veterans with 
these latter teachers working largely under 
the supervision of the state and local pro- 
fessional workers in agricultural education. 
From a total enrollment of about 15,000 
in 1918, the program of vocational agri- 
culture in 1951 reached over 400,000 farm 
boys in school, 45,000 out-of-school farm 
youth, 350,000 adult farmers, and 300,000 
veterans of World War II, or more than 
10 million. I am reliably informed that 
another 5,000 high schools should have 
vocational agriculture programs. 

The Future Farmers of America and the 
New Farmers of America, organizations 
established to provide leadership training 
and other activities for boys enrolled in 
vocational agriculture, now have a mem- 
bership of over 340,000 in the FFA and 
over 34,000 in the NFA. Over 90 percent 
of the vocational agriculture students are 
members of these organizations. 

While enrollments in vocational agricul- 
ture have increased markedly over the 
years, only a small portion of the potential 
all-day, young farmer, and evening class 
members have available the advantages of 
vocational education in agriculture. It is 
estimated that there should be approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 farm youth enrolled in 
all-day classes in 4-year high school courses 
in vocational agriculture in order to pro- 
vide the number of new farm operators 
needed each year. Approximately 40.3 
percent of this number were enrolled in 
191. There are approximately 5,379,000 
farms indicating approximately this num- 
ber of farm operators. Evening classes 
for adult farmers enrolled approximately 
6.0 percent of this number in 1951. 

Experience with the Food Production 
War Training programs~-and with the 
Institutional On-Farm Training programs 
in vocational agriculture for veterans indi- 
cates that many more adult farmers can 
profit from evening-class instruction. To 
provide all entrants into farming with 
adequate pre-service training of at least 
four years in high school, and to keep all 
farmers up to date in order to cope with 
the constant and rapidly changing modern 
farming with the ever-increasing applica- 
tion of science and mechanics to its opera- 
tion is the challenge ahead. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


For the past three decades, economists 
and businessmen have been in complete 
agreement that the distribution practices 
of goods and services need to be improved. 
Since 1937, in response to this need, Con- 
gtess has appropriated funds for allotment 
to the States for training in the distribu- 
live occupations. 

Distributive education, the youngest 
Phase of the Federally aided program of 
vocational education, has made continuous 
and substantial progress since that year. 
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It has made a significant contribution in 
training many thousands of youths who 
enter retailing annually, and has served ef- 
fectively hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees of small retail businesses. 


Especially outstanding has been the co- 
operative part-time program for secondary 
school youth. This prase of distributive 
education has developed to a point where 
it offers occupational preparation to nearly 
30,000 boys and girls annually. Through 
this combined work and school program 
many of these youths were enabled to re- 
main in school and at the same time con- 
tribute to their own economic needs as well 
as those of their families. Moreover, this 
training prepared these youth for full- 
time employment in the better-paid jobs 
and contributed to their advancement as 
workers as well as to their usefulness as 
members of society. 


Over 300,000 employees, owners, and 
managers of small distributive businesses 
have been trained annually. It is among 
the small businesses that failures, turnover 
of workers, and changes in ownership and 
managers are the highest. 

The employees of these small businesses 
are trained to be more efficient workers, to 
increase their earning ability, and to help 
the consumer select goods and services that 
meet their needs. In times of national 
defense, like the present, store workers 
are trained in the building and mainte- 
nance of public morale. 


Small businesses that have been served 
by this vocational program have neither 
the resources nor the ability to plan, or- 
ganize, or conduct their own training pro- 
grams. Moreover, through the stimulation 
of Federal support, this training was pro- 
vided for the first time in the many small 
cities, towns, and even villages. In fact, 
vocational education in the distributive oc- 
cupations provided the only opportunity 
for youth who desired to prepare for suc- 
cessful initial employment in the distribu- 
tive occupations and it has offered the 
only training program for small retailers 
and their employees. 

Notwithstanding the growth of the dis- 
tributive education program and its edu- 
cational contribution to youth and small 
businesses, this field of vocational educa- 
tion needs to be expanded several fold. 


The cooperative part-time program 
needs to be organized in many more of 
the public secondary schools of the coun- 
try if the 500,000 youth who annually 
enter upon occupations in the distributive 
field are to receive preparation for their 
vocational choice. Moreover, the adult 
program for distributive workers needs to 
be greatly expanded if the owners and 
managers of small distributive businesses 
and their employees are to be served with 
a program of vocational education de- 
signed to meet their needs. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


As I have followed the program of home 
economics education over a period of years, 
I have seen some very definite changes 
in it. In the early days it seemed that 
the training girls got was pretty much 
limited to cooking and sewing. The de- 
scriptions I read and the discussions I hear 
about the program impress me with the 
way it has changed to include all of the 
activities of the homemaker. Another 
change I’ve noticed that seems to be de- 
sirable is the increasing inclusion of boys 
in homemaking classes and the emphasis on 
the fact that homemaking is a partner- 
ship job. 
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1. AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE AND 
TROUBLE SHOOTING: Frazee-Bedell 
Logical trouble-shooting procedures that 
quickly eliminate as many units or systems 
as possible from consideration. 
Pub. Date Feb. 1, 1952 
2. RIGHTS OF THE AMERICAN WORKER: 
John A. McCarthy 
Every student and trainee should be thor- 
oughly familiar with his legal rights and 
benefits as an American worker. 
Pub. Date Feb. 15, 1952 
3. SMALL COMMUTATOR MOTORS: 
Kennard Graham 
A companion book to Small Non-Commu- 
tator Motors published earlier this year. 
Covers operation, maintenance, and repair. 
Pub. Date Jan. 1, 1952 
4. ELECTRIC ARC WELDING: 
John B. Austin 
A great advance in the preparation of 
“teachable” materials for instruction in mod- 
ern arc welding. 
Pub. Date March 15, 1952 
5. METAL WORK FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
SHOPS: Barich-Smith 
Stimulates students’ interest in developing 
craftsmanship; develops an appreciation of 
good design; and outlines the occupational 
opportunities. 
Pub. Date Jan. 1, 1952 
6. FORGING AND FORMING METALS: 
S. E. Rusinoff 
The author's intimate knowledge of prac- 
tical industrial practices and his proven 
ability to transmit such information to his 
readers, assures that this book will readily 
be selected for all training programs. 
Pub. Date March 1, 1952 
7. RELATED MATHEMATICS FOR 
CARPENTERS: L. S. Chamberlain 
Reviews those arithmetic fundamentals re- 
quired and directly relates them to everyday 
problems encountered by the carpenter. 
Pub. Date Feb. 1, 1952 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me examination copies of the 
books indicated by the numbers circled below. 





AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W432 


848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 














The present situation emphasizes the 
citizenship responsibilities of homemakers 
as well as the importance of the rest of 
their job. The young organizations for 
homemaking pupils—the Future Home- 
makers and New Homemakers of Ameri- 
ca—are doing a wonderful job of handling 
this aspect of training for homemaking. 
The skill these youngsters have shown in 
planning and evaluating their activities 
have made a profound impression on me. 
Their programs of cooperation with the 
local welfare agencies in their communi- 
ties and their generous assistance to 
“adopted” homemaking classes in foreign 
countries have done much to_ increase 
neighborly cooperation at home and also 
to further understanding and good will 
on the ‘part of overseas friends. It is very 
fortunate for the more than 350,000 youths 
participating in the programs of these or- 
ganizations to have them recognized as a 
fundamental and integral part of the total 
homemaking education program. 


I am informed that at present we have 
about 9,000 public secondary schools that 
are maintaining programs of homemaking 
education supported in part from Federal 
vocational education funds, and that there 
are many other schools that have home 
economics programs which are not reim- 
bursed from Federal funds. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


Since a reserve of skilled workers is 
virtually non-existent, the training of 
skilled workers through vocational schools 
and apprenticeship must be accelerated. 
In localities where needed, the vocational 
schools already are being utilized for the 
training of workers for defense production. 


These are the vocational schools in 
which trade and industrial education is 
made available to foremen and supervisors, 





McKnight Publications 





METALWORK 
TECHNOLOGY 
& PRACTICE 


By O. A. Ludwig. Com- 
plete textbook for metal- 
work, hand and machine. 
Presents useable information 
for machine shop, automotive, 
aeronautical, metal pattern work- 
ing, foundry, sheet, ornamental and 
metal building. 400 pages; 662 illus- 
trations. $4.40. Send for approval copy. 
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Machining of Metal 


By Robert E. Smith. Revised 1949. Clear, 
easy-to-understand instruction on the opera- 
tion and care of the drill press, engine 
lathe, shaper, milling machine, too grinder, 
unve:sal grinder and power hack saw. 224 
pages. $3.50. Send for approval copy. 


Engine Lathe Operations 


By Whipple & Boudek. Working manual for 
beginners in engine lathe. Each operation 
described and illustrated in detail. 160 
pages. $1.80. Send for approval copy. 








Dept. 4, Market and Center Sts., Bloomington, Ill. 
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skilled workers, and apprentices who want 
instruction of an extension or supplemental 
type for the further development of per- 
formance skills, technical knowledge, and 
related industrial information and to per- 
sons who want instruction of a preparatory 
type in the development of basic manipu- 
lative skills, technical knowledge, and _re- 
lated industrial information for the pur- 
pose of fitting themselves for useful em- 
ployment in trade and industrial pursuits. 

These are the schools in which some 
7.5 million enrollees received training for 
war production industries during World 
War II. 


Under the stimulation of federal aid to 
the states, the program of trade and in- 
dustrial education has grown until in fiscal 





1951 there were nearly 800,000 enrollm nt 
At the present time, some type of (:a¢ 
and industrial education class is being 
made available in over 3,400 cities and 
towns. 


We need to further upgrade our pres 
ent work force and assure an increasing 
flow of youth into employment thr ugh 
organized training programs. Our woikex 
in the future will face many shifts in em 
ployment demands. They must be skiilfy! 
versatile, and well trained. The larges 
possible number of our people should ac. 
quire training and experience. Full utili. 
zation of our human resources is esseiitial, 
The vocational schools and the trades and 
industry training programs need to be 
extended and augmented so that workers 














helps you teach! 


THE MAN WHO USES 
RIDER TEK-FILE — MANUALS 
MAKES MORE MONEY. 


Jaw F Azer 





Your Students Learn TV 
Servicing Faster with TEK-FILE 


Complete service data for any set you may use for bench 
instruction. Rider Tek-File teaches your students to use test 
equipment to its best advantage for a perfect servicing job. 


Use Rider Tek-File for your bench instruction periods — it 


FREE Send a postcard x» 
for complete Tek-File 
data. Also new electronic 
books catalog. 


PUBLISHER, 





A partial list of contents includes all manufacturers’ produc- 
tion runs and chassis modifications with original and modified 
schematics: chassis views, voltages, resistance readings, align- 
ment procedures, trouble shooting test patterns, waveforms, 
parts lists, boosters, tuners and circuit action descriptions. 


Each Rider Tek-File pack containing at least 128, 8’ x 11” 
pages bound in one or more standard file folders. All the 
servicing data, factory authorized, by the manufacturer whose 
set you designate. It’s inexpensive enough for classroom use, 
yet so sturdy you can use it indefinitely. 


NEC. 


480 Canal St., N.Y.13,N.Y. 
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no matter where located, can be supplied 
with essential training to meet these re- 
quirements. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


| have always been aware that workers 
are people, and that people are made up 
of very real persons, every one with ambi- 
tions and abilities, jobs and families, homes 
and localities, which make them different 
from each other. 


‘When I was young I was one of those 
persons who wondered what my next step 
should be, what work I should undertake, 
how 1 should prepare for it, and how I 
could make the best out of the talents 1 
had. In my day I found very few per- 
sons able to give me very much help be- 
yond their kind intentions and good 
guesses. I am glad, therefore, to see that 
the program of vocational education now- 
adays provides assistance of this very na- 
ture. In its vocational guidance program 
it helps boys and girls, youth and adults, 
to answer such questions as: What kind 
of person am I? What are my real inter- 
ests, abilities, and aptitudes? How can I 
choose work which I will like and will 
succeed in? Where can I get training in 
i? And, after I am trained, where are 
the opportunities for a job so that I may 
support myself and my family? 


Only 12 years ago but one state had 
provisions in its state department of edu- 
cation for vocational guidance. ‘Today I 
am told that 43 states have provisions of 
this sort, a development promoted by 
funds made available under the Federal 
Vocational Education Acts. Young people 
in most places need no longer depend upon 
helter-skelter advice from well-meaning 
but not too well informed advisers. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


Education is a great word, a grand word. 
For too many people in too many ages, 
however, it has been so great and so 
grand a word as to be separated from the 
daily life of the mass of the common peo- 
ple. It was the Great Teacher himself 
who said so many times “Do this” or “Do 
that.” For Him education was not only 
in terms of doing, but also of how and 
where—the field of corn, the building of 
a house, the baking of bread, the earning 
of honest income through putting money 
to work by trade and barter. I am proud, 
therefore, to be identified with this same 
pattern of practical education for all per- 
sons who can profit by it—the growth of 
food and fiber, the designing and producing 
of manufactured products, the exchange 
of products, the providing of services, the 
management of the home and of ourselves 
as people who must make the home. 
These are the terms in which I interpret 
the Vocational Education Acts under 
Which the federal government has had a 
part in preparing people for useful em- 
ployment in a nation whose prosperity is 
founded upon everybody’s being usefully 
employed. As part of this picture I see 
more and more the production of wealth, 
which is the natural result of a program 
of vocational education, being matched 
with an equal development of the person- 
ality of every worker. He may become 
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not only trained in mind and hand, but 
also resourceful in adapting himself to the 
facts of life, of job, of family, and of 
community. 

I wish you Godspeed in carrying on 
this vast program that is designed to en- 
able every citizen to become engaged in 
useful, productive employment. 


JANUARY, 1952 


















































U. S. Chief of Home Economics Education Edna Amidon, former AVA President Maude 


Williamson and Henriette Fleck, NYU Chairman of Home Economics Education. 
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Dewey F. Barich and Mott B. Heath, Ford Motor Company, with AVA Vice President for 


Industrial Arts Dr. Roy G. Fales. Mr. Barich heads the Industrial Arts Awards. 
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LIZABETH COPELAND (above) and 
a large staff of qualified repre- 
sentatives are serving FFA chapters and 
other groups as the Custom Cal Com- 
pany, 267 E. Paces Ferry Rd., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

We are the originators of the FFA 
Fund-Raising Plan—formerly known as 
the Cal-Ad Company. 

We are the First and Only in our 
particular specialized service. 

Our excellent service is nationally 
established. Write for specific refer- 
ences from vocational education offi- 
cials, state supervisors, and teachers 
whom we serve year after year. 


and please note eee 


No company in T or else- 





where, operating under another name, 
is connected in any way with the 


CUSTOM CAL COMPANY 
267 E. Paces Ferry Road 
Atlanta, Georgia 












FOR PAINTING 
AND CLEANING 





A FINE, OLD 
FURNITURE 
POLISH 
RECIPE 





Mix 1 pint of 
Gum Turpentine 
with 1 pint of 
boiled linseed oil. 
Use sparingly. 








pel NO SUBSTITUTES 
< 


cat OR A REFUND 

ng ora 
‘© Guaranteed by @ 
“A Good Housekeeping 
Cor sot 

AS apvenristd WE 
ere TURPENTINE is unexcelled forthinning 
paints, varnishes and enamels. It is also 
an excellent cleaner for porcelain, glass, en- 
amel and metal surfaces. Cleans floors and 
furniture before waxing or polishing. Always 
clean paint brushes with Gum Turpentine. 
Buy GumTurpentine in gallon, quart or pint 
sizes at drug, variety, hardware, paint stores. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


General Offices: VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


(Continued from page 21) 


institutions and agencies to the travel fund 
of your Executive Secretary. Every penny 
of funds so received was either turned into 
the AVA treasury and added to my travel 
allowance or used by me to defray my 
actual travel expenses. These donations 
to my travel allowance made it possible 
for me to visit of number of states that 
otherwise I could not have visited. 


Editorials in the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JouRNAL—I sincerely hope that you have 
found time to read the column which I 
have been writing for the Journal. It is 
the one under the heading “From AVA 
Headquarters.” Through this column I 
have been endeavoring to keep our entire 
membership informed of legislative and 
other developments which should be of 
interest to vocational personnel. Are we 
giving you the information you want and 
need? If not, write and let us know. An 
influential and effective membership must 
at all times be an informed membership. 
If we are failing to keep you properly 
informed, let us hear about it. 


THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Next, I would like to give you some 
factual information about your AVA office 
and some of our pressing needs. During 
the present year the personnel of the office 
has been made up of the following people 
whose duties in brief are set forth here- 
with: 


Constance Morris is Membership Secre- 
tary and is responsible primarily for all 
membership records and correspondence 
regarding membership. She prepares 
monthly membership classification reports 
and is responsible for mailing out mem- 
bership promotional material and carrying 
on many other related duties. She also 
issues receipts for all money received by 
the AVA office. She helps Mrs. Davis keep 
addresses of all members current in order 
that each will receive the Journal. With 
almost 35,000 receiving the Journal, many 
of whom change their address often, this is 
no easy task. 


Nancy Kane is Publications Secretary 
and spends about one-half of her time 
working with the Committee on Research 
and Publications. She is responsible for 
much of the work involved in getting pub- 
lications written, produced, and distrib- 
uted. In addition, Mrs. Kane works di- 
rectly with your Executive Secretary on 
such matters as getting out multilithed 
communications, the AVA Washington Let- 
ter, the official program booket for the 
convention, and other releases that are 
essential to the proper functioning of your 
organization. 


Mollie Beckham is Secretary to me. Her 
duties include the preparation of all 
vouchers for the expenditure of AVA 
funds, making hotel and travel reserva- 
tions, filing all official correspondence, 
keeping records on sale of booths at na- 
tional conventions, as well as other con- 
vention details. In addition to this she 
takes care of a good deal of my corre- 
spondence and performs other general of- 
fice work. 


Dorothy Davis is Managing Editor of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. She is re- 
sponsible for all the work connected with 
the publication and distribution of the 


Journal, including soliciting ads (with the 
little help I can give), writing and editing 
articles for use in the Journal, typography, 
proofreading, sending out statements to ad. 
vertisers, keeping addresses of members 
current, and the many other things that 
must be done to get out our official maga. 
zine. She does her own stenographic work, 
with the exception of an occasional he! per 
who is brought in for a day or two at a 
time to assist her with large mailings that 
go to prospective advertisers. 

These four persons and your Executive 
Secretary are the only full-time workers 
you have in your AVA Washington office, 
From time to time we have part-time help. 
ers who usually work one or two days at 
a time. 

The purpose of listing the members of 
your AVA office staff is to let you know that 
we are terribly understaffed. In addition 
to this (excluding your Executive Secre. 
tary the staff is not paid salaries commen- 
surate with those received by others in 
Washington doing similar work. We can- 
not expect to continue to hold the com. 
petent, high-type personnel we now have 
in our Washington office unless we can 
find ways and means of increasing their 
pay. There is not one in the office today 
who has not, in the last six months, been 
offered a better job from the standpoint 
of pay than the one she now holds. 

Office Equipment and Facilities—1 think 
you should know that the facilities and 
equipment in your AVA office are inade- 
quate. Every typewriter we have should 
be replaced. They are old and constantly 
out of order. Virtually all the rugs in our 
offices are ragged and threadbare. They 
do not create a good impression on the 
many distinguished visitors from all parts 
of the nation and indeed from all parts 
of the world. 


It is most important that we find ade- 
quate funds to properly equip your AVA 
office and give it an appearance that will 
do our program justice. May I hasten 
to add that I am presenting facts regard- 
ing the personnel and facilities in your 
AVA office not in a spirit of complaining. 
I am giving you the facts in order that 
you may know our limitations and our 
needs. If we are to represent you as we 
should in Washington, we must have a 
larger staff and more adequate facilities. 

Your Executive Committee is exceeding- 
ly anxious that these things be provided 
as suon as adequate funds are available. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


In closing may I tell you how much I 
have enjoyed working with your President 
and other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. I have never had more coopera- 
tive and sincere individuals with whom 
to work. Each and every one is devoted 
to his work and to the AVA. And, may 
I also tell you how much I have enjoyed 
working with the entire AVA membership. 
There have been virtually no sour notes 
throughout the year. Everyone from every 
part of the nation has given your AVA 
Washington office staff full cooperation 
with all the problems that have confronted 
us during the year. We appreciate this 
cooperation and help most sincerely. 

Your Washington office would be useless 
without the full support and cooperation 
of an overwhelming majority of the AVA 
membership. We hope and pray that we 
may so conduct the affairs of your AVA 
Washington office as to warrant the con- 
tinued wholehearted support of the en- 
tire membership. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
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j Letters to the Editor 








@ On behalf of the Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers of Texas, I want to take 
this opportunity to congratulate you and 
your staff upon the fine AVA Convention 
that was held in Minneapolis this year. 

I have attended several conventions, but 
this one was the smoothest and ran on 
schedule the best of any that I have ever 
attended.—Lewis B. Taytor, Executive Sec- 
retary, Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Association of Texas. 

* * * 

@ Just a note to congratulate you upon 
the fine convention of AVA at Minneapolis. 
-C. L. GreIBER, Wisconsin State Director 
of Vocational and Adult Education. 

* a * 


@ Congratulations to you on the very 
successful convention which we had in 
Minneapolis this year. I have attended 
AVA Conventions 7 times since 1935 and 
I consider that this was one of the best 
meetings which I have attended. You and 
your staff are to be congratulated, as well 
as those who provided us with an excel- 
lent program, and the local committees 
who did such an excellent job of the 
mechanics of local arrangements.—ROBERT 
W. ENGLisH, Chairman, Membership Com- 
mittee, Illinois Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation. 

* * * 

@ May I express my appreciation for 
the excellent convention we had and for 
the fine arrangements made everywhere. 





at Boston next year the New England 
school people will be able to do as well.— 
We hope that when the meeting is held 
Urwin ROWNTREE, Connecticut State Super- 
visor of Vocational Teacher Education. 

* * * 


@ I want to express my admiration for 
the manner in which you conducted the 
first convention under your direction of 
the AVA. It was a success from every 
standpoint and I felt that the program 
was conducted without friction or lost mo- 
tion. The House of Delegates meeting 
was conducted in a very dignified fashion 
without any loss of time and without con- 
fusion. The exhibits were excellent and I 
was pleased to know that there were more 
exhibits than ever before. 

Harry Schmid has written to me re- 
garding the record attendance and again 
I feel that this is an indication of the 
effort which you have put into the opera- 
tion of your first convention. I was also 
pleased to know Harry Schmid was elected 
President of the AVA. I am quite certain 
that he will be able to give you a con- 
siderable amount of support in carrying 
out the activities during the next year. 
You have my best wishes for continued 
success in a field in which you are doing 
a good job.—_JoHN A. McCartuy, New Jer- 
sey State Director of Vocational Education. 

* * * 

© Your friends in Ohio join me in 
commending you for a very superior AVA 
Convention. We are still talking about 
the effective organization and the smooth- 
ness which characterized every detail. We 
hope you have enjoyed a great deal of 
satisfaction in the accomplishment of this 
first convention.—JosEPH R. STROBEL, Pro- 
fessor of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versily. 


@ A brief note to express to you on behalf 


JANUARY, 1952 


of D. Van Nostrand Company, myself, and 
my colleagues our appreciation of the most 
efficient and cooperative manner in which 
the exhibits were handled at the recent AVA 
Convention in Minneapolis. 

| have just returned from the convention 
and can say, wthout hesitation, that from 
our point of view at least, this convention 
was superior to any previous AVA Conven- 
tion | have attended. We appreciate the 
manner in which every opportunity was taken 
to urge members of the AVA to visit the 
exhibit hall, the provisions made in the sched- 
ule to afford each section a free half-day 
for visiting the exhibits, and the efforts 
taken to make the exhibitors welcome. You 
and your assistants are to be congratulated 
for the smooth and efficient way in which 
the convention was run, and for a most inter- 
esting and instructive program.—STANTON 
WHITNEY, D. Van Nostrand Company. 


@ I think the meeting of AVA in Min- 
neapolis was one of the best which I have 
ever attended. Arrangements went smooth- 
ly and the program for the general ses- 
sions was excellent for each meeting. I 
was thinking that the entertainment pro- 
gram at the banquet was far better than 
those we had during the years immediate- 
ly preceding my going to Japan. I think 
the AVA is to be congratulated in having 
you as its Executive Secretary. — MAUDE 
WILLIAMSON, Professor of Home Economics 
Education, The Florida State University. 

. * * 

@ May I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you, the officers of the American 
Vocational Association, and the Minnesota 
Committees on an excellent conduction? 

I have been attending AVA Conventions 
for 20-odd years, and it is my impression 
that this one was superior to all the rest. 

I am especially grateful for the very 
fine booth space made available for the 
National Safety Council. We could not 
have wished for anything better. I was 
very favorably impressed when, at 9:00 a.m. 
Monday, everything was in my booth ready 
for me to assemble. I have never had that 
experience before. 

I have heard nothing but praise from 
delegates and exhibitors. I know every 
member of the official family of AVA must 
be very pleased.—WAYNE P. HuGuHEs, Direc- 
tor, School and College Division, National 
Safety Council. 

* * * 

© I am writing this just by way of ex- 
pressing my appreciation for the fine help 
you gave me in putting over the OVR-VE 
Section of the AVA at Minneapolis. We 
had greater attendance and finer interest 
expressed at this meeting than at any 
similar section I have attended over the 
years. I hope this meeting may lead to 
a continuing joint relationship. 

I announced our slogan at the meeting 
as “Out Together—Home Together.” I 
hope the slogan endures.—JOHN H. LASHER, 
Regional Representative, U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

* * * 


© We have nothing but praise for the 
manner in which the AVA organized the 
1951 Convention. There was a fine spirit of 
cooperation, and one thing that was par- 
ticularly pleasant was the fact that our ship- 
ping crates were available at 2:30 p.m. In 


fact, both of our machines and the display 
stand were packed and bills of lading issued 
by 3:30 p.m. 

We will look forward with a great deal 
of anticipation to the display which will be 
held in Boston in 1952.— R. DeVRiks, Sales 
Manager, Oliver Machinery Company. 


@ I have received my copy of the De- 
cember issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JournaAL. I do not know whether this is 
different from the other issues I have been 
receiving, but somehow or other the make- 
up of this JOURNAL appeals to me very 
much. It contains so many articles that 
seem to connect the states with the Wash- 
ington office. It has many excellent arti- 
cles, and I want to congratulate you and 
your staff who must have spent a great 
deal of time in preparing this issue.—J. 
WARREN SMITH, North Carolina State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education. 


© It isn’t often that 3,000 people take 
the trouble to sing Happy Birthday to You 
to a guy, a perfect (not altogether perfect) 
stranger to many of them. This has hap- 
pened to me only once and will never 
happen again, since my birthday will not 
come again on AVA Banquet Night for 
another five years, by which time I shall 
have retired from state service. But it did 
happen once and it added greatly to the 
happiness of again being with this fine 
group of folks during our 45th Annual 
Convention, and I am saying thank you to 
you as the official representative of all of 
us. You would be surprised at the years 
rolled back, for a few moments at least, 
by such spontaneous expression of one’s 
fellow workers. It’s a great feeling.—BEN 
E. Harris, Alabama Associate State Super- 
visor of Vocational Industrial Education in 
Charge of Public Service Training. 


Epitor’s Note: When Mr. Harris made 
a few remarks in presenting an AVA Life 
Membership to J. F. Ingram, Alabama 
State Supervisor of Vocational Education, 
at the 1951 AVA Banquet, he said: | 

“I am particularly happy to be here to- 
night—this is my birthday.” 

At this point, the entire attendance broke 
into a spontaneous rendition of “Happy 
Birthday to You.” 


* * * 


In a second letier, Mr. Harris said: 
Just want to thank you for giving us a 
fine convention. 


One of the finest happenings, so far as | 
am concerned personally, was the presenta- 
tion and personal tribute paid to you by the 
gentlemen from the Association for the Blind 
at the final session—physically blind but men- 
tally and spiritually seeing, and appreciating, 
your efforts to serve all—BEN E. HARRIS. 


PLASTICS 


and Supplies 


Schools in every state of the Na- 
tion use us as their principal 
source of supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Bivd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 
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. All About DE 


This is the first attempt to run a news 
column of people, places and happenings 
in distributive education. The idea was 
suggested to the DE Editor by a number 
of persons in response to a survey of reader 
interest in the JOURNAL. 


Central Region Distributive Education 
Conference will be held for a four-day 
period, March 17-20, at Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Lake of the Ozarks, Missouri. 

Doris Fisk, the new distributive educa- 
tion coordinator of Montrose County High 
School, Colorado, has made a number of 
speeches to local clubs and business or- 
ganizations in her public relations program 
as it relates to the distributive education 
program. In addition to the cooperative 
part-time program, Mrs. Fisk is planning 
at least three adult programs during the 
school year. 

Illinois State Chief of 
is directing a study 
activities in distributive 


John Beaumont, 
Business Education, 
on coordination 
education. 


The Texas State DE Convention will be 
in El Paso, February 22-23, 1952. An at- 
tendance of 500-550 is expected. 

James Keith, former retail training 
specialist on the Division of Extension staff 
at the University of Texas, is now an Area 
Supervisor of Distributive Education. 








America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
E hing f: B rs’ Kits of 
READY C poche gg aioe and 
leathers for ‘advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


Writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
forFREE Our established policy is to shi or 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive the 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1136 Chicago 24, Ill. 





Herb Heilig, Coordinator of Vocational 
Education, Colorado A & M College, ad- 
dressed the Nebraska Vocational Associa- 
tion State Convention in Omaha, October 
25. He extended his visit so that he could 
visit and counsel with both DE and T and I 
personnel in Nebraska. 


William B. Logan, Teacher Trainer, Dis- 
tributive Education, Ohio State University, 
is making a study of ways and means to 
evaluate DE programs for his dissertation 
for the Doctor’s degree. 


NATIONS BusINEss magazine for April, 
1951, carried a feature story on the Cali- 
fornia program, Selling Banking Service. 
The story tells how the program was or- 
ganized, promoted and operated. Over 
16,000 people enrolled for the course. Get 
a copy of the magazine and read the story. 


Louise Bernard, Virginia State Super- 
viscr of DE, has promised an excellent 


article for the JourNAL. It will be a report 
on a follow-up study of high schoo! Dr 
graduates made over a period coveriny the 
14 years existence of the program. 


John W. Morrow, Vermont State § iper: 
visor of DE, is preparing an inter: sting 
article for the February issue of the 
JOURNAL on the promotion of adult clisses 
Watch for it. 


Help wanted. We need a story, 1600. 
1800 words, on “Helping School Adininis. 
trators Understand the Place of Distrilutive 
Education in the Total Program.” !’lease 
write your editor at once if you can picpare 
this article and we will schedule it for ap 
early issue of the JOURNAL. 

Was news from your state includ 
this column? If not, send your ite: 
once to W. Maurice Baker, DE Editor, 
College of Education, University of Ken. 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky, and read them 
in the next issue. 


d in 
1S at 














“OLIVER” Metal Spinning Lathe 


Spins heavy 
sheet metals 
with ease. 


Extra large 
bearings and 
heavy bed. 


Live tail 
center. 


Motor-driven 
headstock 
adjustable 
from 800 to 
2750 r.p.m. 


Write for 
Bulletin 
159-M. 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





Smith-Hughes or Industrial Arts 


PRINTING TEACHER 
seeks position, Feb. 1st 





23 years’ experience, excellent refer- 
ences. Organize new shop. 


Box 25 American Voc, Journal 
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a 
exploring coil 


Typical oscillograph of exploring-coil voltage, nor- 
mal excitation, full-load. 


The exploring coil is isolated from the 
armature circuit electrically, but is sub- 
ject to the same flux as the armature 


| winding. Only one side of the exploring coil 


is in a conventional armature slot. The 
other side lies in a special groove in the 
armature shaft and this side of the coil is 
not in the flux path. In effect, the explor- 
ing coil gives a true indication of a single 
conductor cutting the flux of the machine. 








a complete oscillograph 


for d-c machines 


Professer F. Wahler of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. says: 

“The spontaneous enthusiasm shown by 
students using this exploring-coil generator 
to study armature reaction, proves that 
it is a ‘must’ for all electrical machinery 
laboratories.”’ 


General Electric Company, Section 687-71 | 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Please send me bulletin GEC-747 on the 
Exploring-Coil Generator. 


(] Planning an immediate project 
1] For reference only 


Name 








School 


Address 
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@ The 1951 AVA Convention meeting 
of the National Agricultural Teachers’ 
Association was called to order by Chair- 
man G. R. Cochran, Minnesota State Su- 
pervisor of Agricultural Education, on No- 
vember 27. 

Minnesota’s State Director of Vocational 
Education extended greetings and intro- 
duced Dr. Earl McGrath, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. Dr. McGrath stated 
that the purpose of his recent misison to 
Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, and Israel was to 
assist. persons in these countries in im- 
proving their lot in the world. 

“Living conditions in those countries 
exhibited extreme poverty and a very low 
standard of living,” he said, and added that 
“the greatest need . . . is a vocational agri- 
cultural program.” 

Dr. McGrath also averred that the place 
for agricultural education supervision is 
in the U. S. Office of Education. He ex- 
plained that the U. S. Office has never 
had sufficient money for adequate travel. 

James J. Wallace, Manager, Agricultural 
Foundation Farms, Iowa State College, out- 
lined the policy and planning involved in 
the 10 demonstration farms that he directs. 
He concluded that: 

“The most important resource we deal 
with is the people.” 

Dr. Byrm Shaw, Deputy Administrator, 
Agricultural Research Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, spoke on ““To- 
day's Research Shapes Tomorrow’s Future.” 
-L. E. Cross, Secretary. 

@ President Gordon E. Medinger was 
in charge of the fall meeting of the 
Maryland Vocational Association which 
convened in the Lord Baltimore Hotel on 


October 19 with 147 members and guests 
in attendance. 

The Reverend Arthur Foellner, 
of Baltimore’s Third English Lutheran 
Church, offered the invocation. Greetings 
from Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, Assistant Su- 
perintendent in Charge of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, were followed by Mary- 
land State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion Dr. John Seidel’s introduction of 
guests. 

Maryland State Superintendent of Schools 
Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., addressed the 
attendance and introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Dr. Kenneth B. McFarland, 
Educational Consultant, General Motors 
Corporation. Dr. McFarland stressed the 
need for continual vocational guidance 
through school and after. The you in edu- 
cation threaded his address. 

Dr. Sylvester presented AVA news and 
announced 1951 AVA Convention details. 
He also presented a framed citation to 
Allan Robinson, retiring Principal of the 
Mergenthaler School of Printing, for his 
outstanding contributions to the printing 
industry and vocational education. 

At the annual business meeting, the fol- 
lowing new officers were elected: Palmer 
Hopkins, President; Kenneth Horvath, Vice 
President; Anna Meeks, Secretary; and 
James O. Proctor, Treasurer. 


Pastor 


@ The Annual Meeting of the Minne- 
sota Vocational Association was called to 
order by President Robert Miller in the 
Minneapolis Auditorium on Friday, No- 
vember 30. 

Mr. Miller expressed appreciation for 
the outstanding service of the following 


Oregon State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation O. I. Paulson bids bon voyage to 
the latter’s attendance at the recent Ohio 
Vocational Association Convention. 


members: Harold Ostrem, AVA Convention 
Chairman; J. Robert Fausch, MVA Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Chairman of Exhibit 
Arrangements; Raymond Smith, MVA Vice 
President; Helen Hagen, State Department 
of Vocational Education Secretary; the 
Chairmen and members of MVA Standing 
Committees; officers of each branch of the 
services; members of the Executive Com- 
mittee; and Chairmen and members of 
AVA Convention Committees. 

Certificates of service were presented to 
the following Minnesotans who have con- 
tributed to the state program of vocational 
education for 25 years or more: Ethelyn 
Weir, Constance Malmsten, C. W. Pope, 
Harry Lyons, Robert C. Miller, Raymond 
Smith, A. F. Dahlberg, Dr. Dean M. 


Speakers Table at the MVA Convention: James O. Proctor, Treasurer; Mrs. Helen T. Hearn, Secretary; Dr. J. Carey Taylor, Assistant 

Superintendent, Baltimore Department of Education; Mrs. Taylor, Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, Baltimore Assistant Superintendent in 

Charge of Vocational Education; The Reverend Arthur Foellner; Mrs. H. Palmer Hopkins, H. Palmer Hopkins, Vice President; Gordon 

. Medinger, President; Mrs. Medinger, Dr. Kenneth McFarland; Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., Maryland State Superintendent of 
Schools; Mrs. Pullen; and Dr. John J. Seidel, Maryland Assistant State Superintendent of Vocational Education. 
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Z. J. Martinovich Ann Krost William C. Krause 


Schweickhard, Aura I. Keever, S. K. Wick, 
Elmer Mueller, Guy O. Tollerud, Dr. A. 
M. Field, G. R. Cochran, Fred J. Landon, 
Walter W. Wentz, Allan L. Johnson, Her- 
bert J. Pierson, Walter F. Sahlin, Dr. Ella 
Rose, Dr. Homer J. Smith, Calvin H. Mc- 
Clintock, Emery A. Johnson, Carl C. Perry, 
Maurice J. Nelson, Edward Waters, Ray- 
mond V. Nord, and Arthur L. W. Johnson. 


A motion of John Butler, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, to 
commend the AVA and the MVA for 
bringing the 1951 Convention to Minne- 
sota because of the resulting benefits to 
vocational education in the area, was 
approved. 


> 


The following presentation of the Reso- 
lutions Committee was also approved. 


“The Minnesota Vocational Association is 
deeply indebted to the American Vocational 
Association and the many individuals and 
groups for their various contributions in 
planning and conducting this convention. In 
recognition of their efforts, we commend the 
members of the Minnesota Vocational Asso- 
ciation Executive Committee, the Convention 
Arrangements Committee, the associated 
service organizations, the Minneapolis Con- 
vention Bureau, and the management of the 
hotels for the excellent accommodations and 
entertainment provided during this conven- 
tion." 


New officers were elected as follows: Wil- 
liam Krause, President; Z. J. Martinovich, 
Vice President; and Ann Krost, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





Presentation of an oil painting in the memory of the late J. H. Foard was made recently 
at the Missouri State FFA Leadership Training Camp in Kaiser, Missouri. Mr. Foard, 
who founded the camp, was hondored by the MVATA and th: Missouri FFA. Shown, 
I. to r., are: Charles W. Hill, MVATA President; R. E. Ridge, Chairman of the MVATA 
Committee; and Carl M. Humphrey, Missouri State Supervisor of Agricultural Education. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
THE NATIONAL WELFARE 
(Continued from page 3) 


Education which fits people for living 
must encompass the basic needs cf the 
whole human being: for skills, for | now). 
edge, for understanding, and for ppre. 
ciation. That is why we have ia oy 
schools not only education of the intel. 
lectual faculties but also shop work, physi. 
cal education, vocational education, ang 
other studies which round out the indj. 
vidual’s whole being. A student is ey. 
pected to grow and mature as a rounded 
individual under the guidance and direc. 
tion of all his teachers. He acquires his 
skills and knowledge in his chosen voca. 
tion as a part, but only as a part, of his 
total equipment for living. He learns t 
relate these skills and knowledge to his 
responsibilities as a citizen, a homemaker 
and breadwinner, a voter, a responsible 
member of his community. 


For many decades our secondary school 
curriculums were devised almost wholly to 
meet the needs of students preparing for 
college. We now know how wasteful and 
undemocratic was such a policy, and hov, 
for all too many of our boys and girk, 
the failure to obtain an effective orienta. 
tion for the business of living made “going 
to high school” a frustrating experienc 
To the degree that modern education help; 
develop each individual, as an individual, 
we have made notable progress. Vora. 
tional education is an essential part of this 
progress. We of the Office of Education 
have an unyielding conviction that any: 
thing which serves to strengthen and de 
velop it, strengthens and develops our entire 
public school system. It is our responsibility 
to promote development of vocational edu- 
cation to the end that it is placed within 
reach of all who can profit from it. We 
must supply the strongest possible leader- 
ship in this field for service to the States. 
And, finally, we must, working cooperative. 
ly with the States, secure resources ade: 
quate to the fullest possible discharge of 
our responsibilities in this educational 
field which is so important to the welfare 
of our country. 


FROM THE NEW PRESIDENT 
(Continued from page 13) 


“In the thoughts that occurred to me 
quickly at the announcement from the 
platform, I was wishing that I possessed 
for the coming year: 

The intellectual genius of Dr. C. A. 

Prosser ... . 

The silver tongue of Frank Moore, 

our genial past president .. . 

The story-telling ability of Dr. M. 

D. Mobley, now our Executive Secre- 

st, eae 

A Commissioner of Education who 
would be willing to pay me a 12-month 
salary for 6 months of work ... 

“I am sure that this would help ease the 
task which lies before us as an organiza- 
tion during the coming year. 

“I hope that I will be able to give the 
same high quality of leadership as m) 
predecessors. We may have had differences 
in our thoughts on certain issues while in 
meetings here but let us now join hands 
and work together as one group, united 


behind the total vocational program. Allj 


services should work together and leam 
more about the various fields so that the 
end result will be a better coordination of 
activities.” 
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AVA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


J. F. INGRAM 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education 
State Department of Education 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Presented by the vocational-industrial 
education personnel in Alabama 
EDWARD ERICKSON 
Director of Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Board for Vocational Education 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Presented by the North Dakota Chapter 
of the American Vocational Association 
Dr. ELDREDGE R. PLOWDEN 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 
Presented by the Co-ordinators Associa- 
tion and the Alabama Vocational In- 
dustrial Education Staff 
R. N. ANDERSON 
State Director of Vocational Education 
State Board of Education 
Richmond 16, Virginia 
Presented by the Virginia 
Association 
CaRL GRAY 
Past President 
Connecticut Vocational 
Farmington, Connecticut 
Presented by the Connecticut Vocational 
Association 
WittiaM E. WHITE : 
Principal, H. Fletcher Brown Vocational 
High School 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Presented by the H. Fletcher Brown fac- 
ully and staff 
J. KR. KINGMAN, JR. 
Director 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Presented by the Wiiliam Hood Dun- 
woody faculty 
Ted WILLIAMS 
State Instructor Worker Education 
Training 
Vocational Industrial Education 
PO Box 1426, Birmingham, Alabama 
Presented by the Birmingham, Alabama, 
Federation of Labor 
MILO JAMES PETERSON 
Head, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Presented by the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ALBERT MARTIN FIELD 
Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Presented by the Minnesola Farm Bureau 
Federation 
GrorcE RAYMOND COCHRAN 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Presented by the Minnesola Farm Bureau 
Federation 
IitoMAs WILLIAM RAINE 
Instructor in Agriculture 
Owatonna, Minnesota 
Presented by the J. R. Watkins Company, 
Winona, Minnesota 


Vocational 


Association 
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ROLLAND HENRY HOBERG 
Instructor in Agriculture 
Ortonville, Minnesota 
Presented by the J. R. Watkins Company, 
Winona, Minnesota 
jJAcos HERBERT TSCHETTER 
Instructor in Agriculture 
Fairmont, Minnesota 
Presented by Land O’Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesuta 


Waino JOHN Kor?TesMAKI 
Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Presented by Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
LEON M. JOHNSON 
Instructor in Agricultural Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Presented by the Bemidji Civic and 
Commerce Association, Bemidji, Min- 
nesola 
JoserH Vickors RAINE 
Instructor in Agriculture 
Staples, Minnesota 
Presented by the Archer Daniels Mid 


land Company, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 


CLARENCE JOHN HEMMING 
Instructor in Agriculture 
Alexandria, Minnesota 
Presented by the DeKalb Agricultural 
Association, Inc., DeKalb, Illinois 
GARY WILLIAM WIEGAND 
Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Presented by General Mills, Inc., Minne 
apolis, Minnesota 
HENRY W. TEICHROEW 
Coordinator, St. Paul Boys’ Vocational 
School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Presented by the St. Paul Roofing and 
Sheet Metal Contractors Association, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
ROBERT C. MILLER 
Coordinator, St. Cloud 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Presented by the St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
Chamber of Commerce 
HAROLD T. WIDDOWSON 
Associate Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Presented by the Minneapolis-Moline 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
. H. MITCHELL 
Assistant State Supervisor of 
tural Education 
Connor Hall 
Athens, Georgia 
Presented by the Georgia District II1 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers 
Emit O. Toews 
Director, Santa Monica Technical School 
Santa Monica, California 
Joun OscaR CHRISTIANSON 
Director, Agricultural Short 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Presented by the Minnesota Bankers 
Association, Mineapolis, Minnesota 


Public Schools 


Agricul- 


Courses, 


BOOKS 


and 


BULLETINS 


Quantity Cooking. Delmar Publishers, 
Inc., Albany 1, N. Y., 1951. 153 pages, 
plastic bound, illustrated, $2.25. 

This publication presents units of in- 
struction in basic skills required of the 
beginner in quantity cooking. Recommend- 
ed for vocational-technical courses, for ap- 
prentices, for evening in-training and for 
reference in the foods area of homemaking 
programs. 

- * . 

Vocational Training Teacher (Occupa- 
tional Abstract No. 147), by Vernard F. 
Group. Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, 
New Jersey, 1951. Single copy 50 cents, 
25 cents to students only, cash with order. 
Bulk and subscription prices on application. 

. * * 


Land-Grant Colleges and Universities— 
What They are and the Relations of the 
Federal Government to Them. U. S. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 15. 27 
pages. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S$. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 15 cents. 

aa * * 


Effects of Defense Program on Employ- 
ment Situation in Elementary and Second- 
ary School Teaching (Supplement to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin 972, Employ- 
ment Outlook for Elementary and Second- 
ary School Teachers). 15 cents. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
oo, eC 

« * * 

Westinghouse Laboratory Apparatus for 
Educational Institutions, new 64-page cata- 
logue of equipment. Includes drawings and 
illustrations. Write for Catalogue 190, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 2099, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

* * * 

Vocational Education in the Netherlands, 
by William F. Holtrop. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley 4, California, 1951. 
158 pages, paper, $1.25. 

This book represents the development 
and present status of one of the mosi 
significant phases of education in the 
Netherlands—vocational education. Since its 
liberation by the Allied Forces in 1945, the 
Netherlands has attempted to regain the 
high economic position it held before World 
War II and a vast program of reconstruction 
is now in operation, the success of which 
is directly related to the quality of the 
vocational education program. 





MARSHALL BYRN 


Marshall Lyman Byrn, 64, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Vocational Education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Head of the 
Department of Industrial Arts at the Uni- 
versity High School died after a long illness 
on November 23. 

Widely recognized in the field of voca- 
tional specialization, Professor Byrn was a 
member of the original Univesrity High 
School staff. He served as a faculty member 
at the University’s School of Education since 
1926. 

Professor Byrn was a consulting editor 
for School Shop Magazine and had held 
numerous offices in the Michigan Industrial 
Education Society, including the Presidency 
in 1931-32. The society honored him with 
its Master Teacher Award in 1949. 
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TEACHERS .. . How would you like 


to win Nationwide Recognition in 1952? 








Henry Ford Il congratulates Fred A. Marcellus of Hanford Union High School, Hanford, Calif. 
One of Mr. Marcellus’ students was a 1951 Outstanding Achievement Award Winner. 








More and more teachers each year take part in this 
nationally recognized program...and for 1952 I.A.A. 
offers you and your students more awards than ever! 








Ford’s Industrial Arts Awards program has 
become a national symbol of outstanding 
achievement . . . thanks to the enthusiastic sup- 
port of industrial arts and vocational teachers. 
That’s why Ford is pleased to announce that 
the number of awards for teachers in the 1952 

rogram has been increased from nine to thirty. 
Neathars, whose students win Outstanding 
Achievement Awards, will be invited for a 3-day 
all-expense visit to Detroit and the famous Ford 
plant at River Rouge. At the Celebration Dinner 
they will receive special achievement awards. 


Now is the time to get your students started! 
Boys and girls, grades 7 through 12, are 


eligible to enter. The project must be made in 
school... and under supervision of a vocational 
or industrial arts instructor. Last year 2400 
students participated, representing 493 schools 
all over the country! 


Leading industrialists and top-flight voca- 
tional educators will be selected as judges. The 
1952 program offers over 1000 prizes, with a 
cash value totaling more than $40,000! Entries 
will be classified according to grade level, so 
that students will have equal opportunity to 
win. Industrial Arts Awards is an educationally 
sound program . . . whole-heartedly American 
.. and bigger today than ever! 


If your school has not already received 
full information, write to: 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


2922 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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